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With 34 wives, even a king has to cut a few corners. 


Big, fost, expensive cors hove always 
been o passion with royolty. But a family 
man like King Njiiri of Kenya probably 
doesn't hove very much passion to spare, 
Or very much money. (Things hove 
been kind of slow lately in the king busi- 
ness.) Which makes him the kind of king 
that a Volkswagen Is really fit for. 

The price of a brand new one — M639* 


— isn't much higher than the price of a 
brand new wife. And a VW is a lot cheaper 
to support. 

It goes about 27 miles on a gallon of 
gas. About 40, OCX) miles on a set of fires. 

A Volkswagen also comes aport very 
easily. (Itonlytakesaboul twenty minutesto 
take off o fender, or 45 minutes to take out 
the whole engine.) That makes repairing it 

BYAI 


easy. And quite inexpensive. 

But when it's not being taken aport, o 
VW holds together very nicely. So even 
though old ones cost a good deal, they're 
still a good deal. 

Especiolly if you happen to 
get one thot was owned by an 
elderly king who only used it to 
go to court. 

UMENTTOHIS MAJESTY. 

KING NJIIRI. 
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Who’d insure 
an elephant 
riding on a raft? 


THE ST. PAUL 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
DID. 


Y ou'd think a raft-riding ele- 
phant was too kooky for a 
venerable company like us to 
insure. (Venerable, we're practi- 
cally Dickensian.) 

But true to our reputation for 
creative underwriting, we said 
we'd try. (it seems elephants are 
good swimmers, so it was a 
good risk and we covered it.) 

Q. Why did the elephant 
people come to us 
anyway? 

A. Well because The St. Paul is 
quietly notable for insuring 
things never insured before. 
(Electronic data processing 
equipment, farm crops against 


hail, fur coats against theft, 
to name some.) 

Q. Haven't you got an 
elephant? 

A. Don't fret. We also write 
good Non-Elephant insur- 
ance. (What do you want in- 
sured; your house, your busi- 
ness. your car, your health, 
your life, your reputation?) 
Q. Is the elephant 
important? 

A. No. Our broad-minded kind 
of underwriting is. (You get 
a lot more service out of an 
insurance company with 
imagination.) 

The day you want Creativity, 
Solvency, and Derring-Do all in 
one insurance company, you 
probably want The St. Paul. We 
don't know any other with all 
those lovable characteristics. 


World's Quietest Insurance 
Company > Maybe, because we 
didn't advertise for about a 
century. We re trying to 
remedy that, though: and our 
Agents will talk. Look in the 
Yellow Pages. 


THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COrvIPANieS 



Serving you around the world . . around the dock 


St. Paul Fir« and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Lite Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 



If you’re under 25 

you need this dial to save your neck. 


Nomatter how tou^h your beard is, 
the skin of your neck is sti/t tender 
because shaving hasn't chewed it up or 
turned it crusty yet. Shaving can do that 
because ordinary shaving devices make 
no adjustment for that tender skin. 

The REMINGTON ' 200 Selectro 
shaver has a dial with a special posi- 
tion just for your neck. 

Position number one is designed to 
protect that very tender skin — the skin 
most shaving devices cut, scratch, redden 
and irritate. Yet it gives you the closest 
shave you've ever had — while it's pro- 
tecting your neck. 

Another part of the Remington 
protection is that it has exclusive guard 
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combs that lift up the hairs (even the 
thin, curly hairs of your neck) and slick 
them off. 

By lifting the whiskers, the guard 
combs also prevent ingrown hairs that 
can cause skin blemishes. 

After you've saved your neck, posi- 
tions 2, 3 and 4 will protect the rest of 
your face. 

When you turn the dial, the cutters 
raise up and adjust to your particular 
beard. Because the new REMINGTON 
200 Selectro shaver has a bigger shaving 
surface, you don’t have to rub and scrub 
your skin raw red, to get a closer shave. 
That goes for touching up your lip or 
shaving your whole face for the first time 


-..R C. 


in three days. 

There's a special position just for 
sideburns. Number 5. 

T urn the dial and up comes the biggest 
pop-up trimmer ever. Does a straight, 
even, neat job on sideburns. 

And it’s good for back-of-the-neck 
jobs, too, between trips to the barber. 

The easiest electric shaver clean- 
ing ever. 

Number 6 on the dial. Just click; the side 
panels flip open and, with a pffft from 
you, it's clean. That’s all there is to it. 

The price. The good news is that it 
actually costs less than the ordinary 
shavers that don't care if a man under 
25 gets it in the neck. 

KKMINOTON 
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Early last winter Sports Illustrated 
Ski Editor Fred Smith, surveying noth- 
ing more alpine than the snow cover on 
New York's Central Park, suddenly 
was struck by an idea. Think, thought 
Smith, how intriguing it would be to 
produce a story about the 10 best ski 
runs in the U.S. 

Certain difficulties immediately came 
to mind. There are more than 300 ski 
areas in this country, most of whose 
devotees arc firmly convinced that their 
mountain is best. Frequently this home- 
chalet chauvinism is based on mere ig- 
norance about the area down the road; 
more often, it simply reflects the haz- 
ard of who happens to be where when 
the powder falls. But Smith was undis- 
mayed by such fragmentations of opin- 
ion. After all, that was what the story 
would decide. It was very simple, real- 
ly: SI just had to be in all the best 
places at all the best times. 

First olT. Smith sent Associate Editor 
Bob Ottum to survey the early winter 
snows. Then he called Photographer 
John Zimmerman, who first learned to 
ski on an SI assignment eight years ago. 
“This isn't going to take all winter, is 
it?" asked Zimmerman suspiciously. 
“Of course not,” said Smith, laugh- 
ing. Zimmerman shot his last picture 
for this feature, the one at Crystal 
Mountain. Washington, in July. 

Zimmerman and Writer-Reporter 
Paul Stewart stayed on the trail for six 
weeks at one stretch, and Ottum trav- 
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eled almost 25,000 miles. The three oth- 
er reconnaissance volunteers — Smith 
himself. Reporter Felicia Lee and As- 
sistant Managing Editor Roy Terrell 
— were just as conscientious. Between 
them they skied some 500 runs. 

Plainly, everyone who worked on 
this story is a skiing zealot — includ- 
ing Artist Don Moss, who created the 
striking diagrams — but Smith tops the 
lot. Alabama-born, he was first ex- 
posed to skiing in 1958 at Mt. Hood, 
Oregon, where a racing camp was be- 
ing held. “Get on the back of my skis 
and I'll take you downhill." Racer Lin- 
da Meyers offered. Smith, who had lit- 
tle idea that this was anything but 
normal procedure, accepted. “After- 
ward. I vowed I would never go down 
another ski run except on my own skis 
and under my own power." he says. 
Now a modest expert. Smith has since 
skied everywhere from Portillo, Chile 
to Quebec, from Alpine glaciers to a 
bamboo field on the Japanese island 
of Hokkaido. 

None of our 10 ski runs are quite 
that exotic, of course, but Smith is firm 
on one point, “American skiing is the 
best in the world,” he says. "Our lifts 
are better, our patrolling is better, our 
snow is better kepi, and we have four 
mountain ranges to choose among. 
Timberlinc goes up to 1 1.000 feet in- 
stead of 6,000 as in the Alps, with the 
result that most of our runs are pro- 
tected ones. Above all. our snow is usu- 
ally better than Europe's. European 
snow often has a higher moisture con- 
tent than snow in the U.S." 

And, though short on bamboo, our 
10 have their own color. Wasatch- 
trained Ottum happily writes of Mar- 
tini Trees. 45® drops and runs ending 
amid the ore hoists and old saloons of 
resuscitated ghost towns. It is enough 
to make someone who can't tell a piste 
from a pistol want to jump on the back 
of Ottum's skis. 
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BOOKTALK 

A history of the gas bags: forerunners 
of today's air travel and explorations 

S port of the Gods! Who else flies over 
a sleeping world, through space, and 
knows the joys of motion without move- 
ment. without sound, without effort? . . . 
The strange sense of being disembodied, of 
motionless suspension in mid-heaven, of 
solemn silence, makes a new environment 
for the heart of man." Thus did the rhap- 
sodic Conicssa Grace di Campcllo Della 
Spina describe her balloon voyage in I'X)7; 
one must bear in mind that the lady was 
on her honeymoon trip. 

Balloon Journeys were not always so se- 
rene. l-.T.C. Rolt in T/ie i4eri)/m//x: A His- 
lory of Balluoin’iig 1783-1903 (Walker and 
Company. S5.95) promises "a tale of heroism 
and high endeavor, of bravura and folly, 
of tragedy , comedy, and. occasionally, sheer 
knockabout farce.” The promise is fulfilled 
—with wit. gusto and the utmost clarity. 
The least technically minded reader in the 
world ime) soon becomes absorbed in the 
agonic-x ond ecstasies of the extraordinary 


men and women whose early discoveries 
made our Space Age possible. Balloon fan- 
ciers will find their enjoyment enhanced by 
the book's delicious illustrations. 

Comedy abounds. The pioneering Mont- 
golfier brothers in 1782 discovered that a 
balloon filled with hot air would rise. The 
burning of noxious substances was. they 
supposed, creating a mysterious floating 
“gas." They sent out urgent appeals for old 
shoes and pieces of decomposed meal, 
which they allowed to smoulder in damp 
straw, producing a stench that quite over- 
powered King Louis XVI and Marie Antoi- 
nette when they tried to examine the new 
contraption. Rotting meal and slinking 
shoes notwithstanding, the brothers gsn a 
balloon into the air and down again. 

Up. up. up went the brasc pioneers (some- 
times after u bit of hysterica! swordplay to 
determine who was to have the prisilcgc 
of ascending). With a pleasing gift for ironic 
characterization, the author parades them 
before our eyes: the cool-headed, heroic K. 
Pilalrc de Ro/ier. first man to take off in 
a free balloon; and Madame Thibic. the first 
lady aeronaut, who rose to the skies “sing- 
ing like a bird.” There was the eccentric 
anatomist. Dr. John Sheldon (his collection 
of anatomica} specimens inciuded the em- 


balmed corpse of his departed spouse), the 
vain and flamboyant Lunardi. an irresistible 
ladies' man. who took a pair of oars aloft 
hoping, thus, to row through space; and 
llv: alcoholic Lieui. George Burchcr Gale. 
R.N., whose last, fatal balloon ascent was 
made seated on a pony and in a severe state 
of intoxication. 

Not only were the aeronauts the Glenns 
ard Gagarins of their day. they seem to have 
been the Beatles as well. This popular 
adulation had its dangers. True, publie sub- 
scription covered the cost of inflating a large 
balloon an expensive business once hydro- 
gen was being widely used. But ballooning 
as a spectator sport was fraught with lengthy 
delays and disappi^mtmenis. Imagine the 
anguished feelings of the w retched balloon- 
ist waiting for the countdown amidst the 
highly charged emotions of a crowd growing 
ever more restive as the hours went by. If 
he rose before the weather and the wind 
were right, or if he rose before his craft was 
properly inflated, he risked death by falling, 
by burning, or by explosion. But if he kept 
his furious fans hanging about loo long he 
risked beingfirstjeeredat for cowardice, then 
with having himself and his balloon brutally 
trampled underfoot. 

Slonly (echm'ques improved. The aero- 
•'niilOiUril 
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into 

^S fliOMON 

■Salomon 


... and you step into a winner. 
From France comes a new low- 
profile step-in binding by the 
creators of the famous “Lift" 
cable. Exclusive dual spring 
system provides the ultimate in 
safety and comfort. Tension is 
adjusted exactly as you want 
it with precision calibrated dial. 

SALOMON Step-Ins can be 
used without any need for boot 
attachments. See them soon 
—wherever fine skis are sold. 

$ 24.35 


A&TSKl COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 
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ARIZONA’S 

Golf Holiday 






7 Days of Exciting Golf 
6 Relaxing Vacation Nights^ 

All for as little as 
per person, double occupancy 
This special Golfer's Holiday at Arizona's 
Country Club Resort includes all greens 
fees on our own fivo Robert Trent Jones 
courses; greens fees at 4 other resorts; twin 
bedroom with private bath & patio; all din- 
ners: all breakfasts; transportation to and 
from Phoenix Airport: all state, local taxes. 


1827 e. north ave. * milwaukee ♦ wis 


POLARIS... 

for the action man 


IMPROVEMENTS 
CLOSER TO THE 

PERFECT 

SNOWMOBILE 

We found 72 ways to make 
Polaris a better snowmobile. 
Our engineers found we could 
attain greater steering control 
■f we re-designed the steering 
system. So we did. 

We found we could improve 
stability and over-all handling 
if we moved our steering skis 
2*ahead.Wedid. 

We're offering you more and 
larger engine n.p. options this 
year, five of them. Our engine 
IS located up front so you 
won't have a noisy, pulsating 
engine in your lap. The engine 
location also improves oal- 
ance, mobility ana safety. You 
can have electric starting and 
a dash controlled muffler by- 
pass. too. (Varoom!) 

Better see the rest yourself. 
Have our dealer in your area 
show you 72 ways we made 
Polaris more dependable, 
Polaris Snowmobiles . . . built 
with confidence, sold with pride. 


- 

YT Oirpi Sl-Jl 

J/ M., 


Manyother vacation features: riding, spec- 
tacuiarpooi and terrace, cocktaii entertain- 
ment. dancing, tennis, village shops, etc. 
Great Vacation lor Thanksiiving, Chtistmas 
Holidays. Write or phone Reade Whitwell, 

Mfr., foi reservations and brochures. 

"^WIGWAM 

LITCHFIELD PARK Inear Phoenix) ARIZONA 
602-935-3811 


IFS TirQE to think 

about Christmas. But shopping for 
some of your liveliest friends can be 
a breeze this year— just look up the 
Sports Illustrated gift form in this 
magazine. 


nauts learned the use of a ri|x:ord to lei ihe 
gas escape quickly after landing. Previously 
many had been dragged along on land or 
sea at icrrifying speeds before the captive 
monster could be brought to heel. By the 
delicate manipuluiion of valves, ballast and 
air currents, they could exert some influence 
upon height and direction. Ballooning was 
developing from a yany Jiii-or-miss afTair 
mlo a subtle art. In 1785 Blanchard and 
Jeffries achieved the first aerial crossing of 
the English Channel. But even these experts 
very nearly landed in the sea. Losing height 
rapidly, with no more ballast to jettison, they 
tltrew out every single thing they could think 
of, including their "irousers." Thus was the 
first overseas flight in history achieved. 

I hey also curried with them a packet of 
letters the world's first airmail. Mr. Holt's 
history of ballooning is littered with firsts: 
the first aerial fatality (if you discount 
Icarus) when l)e Ho/ierwas tragically killed; 
the first air Lirce (the f rench Corps of 
Aerosliers formed in 17V4>; the first use 
of aerial reconnaissance, during the Battle of 
rieuius in 17^4; the first airlift, from the 
Siege of Paris m 187(1; the first scientific 
ascent to .10.000 feet; the discovery of the 
stratosphere in fV02. I rom the early IVth 
century onward, scientists as well as show- 
men were making regular balloon asecnls. 
trying in earnest to remove ballooning from 
the atmosphere of gay and gaudy hallyhoo 
thal had always surrounded il. I hey per- 
ceived that the balloon was not merely a 
decorative toy or a war machine, but a se- 
I ii'us instrument of research. 

There were still insuperable problems in 
navigating and directing ihe free balloon, 
and many suggest iorrs were put forward a.s to 
how its wayward flight could be tamed 
even the idea of harnessing birds was serious- 
ly canxassed. inii the first truly navigable 
balloon was the dirigible, which used the 
internal combustion engine. Gone in a flash 
was the silence, the purity and ecstasy of 
free flight. It seemed at first as though the 
day of the balloon was done. But m the 
IKWs there was a remarkable renaissance 
among a wealthy minority who saw fre'e 
ballooning as a delightful, if costly, sport. 
Alto Clubs were formed all over Eiuropc and 
the L'.S.. and challenge cups were instituted 
for ilic best individual performances. 

hat of the balloon today'.' It has proved 
itself an invaluable research tool for meteo- 
rology and astronomy, a worthy stepping- 
store to the world of outer space. And bal- 
looning as a sport still attracts a small and 
devoted bard of enthusiasts, who find in 
llcir surrender to the whims of the air a 
serenity that approaches a mystical experi- 
ence. Readers who care to savor vicariously 
some of these pleasures will find Mr. Holt's 
book an engaging chronicle of the heavenly 
adventure of ballooning. 

.Iani I Graham 
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Northland’s Unidirectional Fibreglass 
is still completely alive! 

■ Serious skiers are talking about fibreglass skis. Everyone agrees they are superior, especially for 
high speed carved turns. Yet present epoxy skis tend to go flat. Why? Because the woven fibres rub 
against each other, abrade and lose their life. ■ Unidirectional very simply means that the Individual 
glass strands are set in straight parallel alignment. Unidirectional doesn’t bend, or sag or have little 
chopped pieces that are all mixed together. ■ To clarify the subject, here are two enlarged side 
views with the inside story of a comparison between unidirectional fibreglass and woven glass. 



Woven Unidireetienal 



Northland puts non-woven, non-touching unidirectional 
Scotchply' strands in the exact layout and angles to 
give you a hill hugging ski that will do what you want, at 
the right time. 

Snake through the moguls 

Try a new pair of Northland skis with unidirectional 
fibreglass, and see the difference. For tracking like a 
steam locomotive or snaking through the moguls like a 
cobra, pick the Gold Eagle at $170, Silver Eagle at $145 
from our Pro line or the Giant Slalom at $125, Slalom at 
$110 from our Recreational Line. 


21/2 TIMES MORE FLEXURAL STRENGTH 


Woven Glass 
Breakpoint 
70,000 psi 






St. Louis, and another spirited event. Corvette for 1967. 


The Arch. A salute to yesterday. A promise 
fortomorrow, So isaoother spirit of St. Louis, 
where it’s built— Corvette for 1967. 

Still America's only true production sports 
car, the ’67 Corvette offers performance from 
V8s op to 427 cubic inches and triple two- 


barrel carburetion you can order. Handling 
from independent rear suspension and four- 
wheel disc brakes. Comfort with add-ons like 
air conditioning and power assists. New 
standard safety features such as the GW- 
developed energy-absorbing steering column. 


shoulder belt anchors, folding seal back 
latches, four-way hazard warning flasher. 

Corvette: magnificently balanced and 
honed. The spirit of St. Louis revisited. 

1967 CORVETTE BY CHEVROLET 



Co. wishes the Portage Shoe Co. 


We won’t deny the touch of 
irony in the above statement. 

But we want to make it clear 
that there’s a touch of sincerity 
there, as well. 

Look, without going into a 
whole treatise on the economics 
of competition,the Portage people 
have really kept us on our toes. 

We’ve had to come to grips 
with the fact that they make a fine 
make ours a little finer. 

(You know, it’s absolutely amazing what you can do 
when you’re really pushed.) 

Thanks, Portage. 

And... lots of luck. 

You’ll need it. 


Weyenberg Massagic Shoes 

From $18.95 lo $32.95; Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Weyenberg Shoe 
lots of luck for 1967. 



shoe, and that makes us 



Pit Stop Pet 


Experienced pit crews know there's no substitute 
for Quaker State Motor Oil quality. It keeps 
"hot" cars pulsating at peak power and perform- 
ance. Quaker State retains its oiliness without 
"foaming out" at the temperatures high-rev. 
racing engines can generate. Quaker State is 
the favorite of men who really know cars. Auto- 
motive experts know thot Quaker State is best 



For any car, especially today's high-performance 
road cars. Quaker State Is refined from 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil to keep your 
car running young. Always ask for Quoker State 
by name— it's available most everywhere. 

QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, 
OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Gilbey’s famous frosty bottle 
pours the brrriskest martinis. 





PIS TILLe p LONDON ORr 



Cold and dry and snappy as a fall day. 

Gilbcy’s London Dry was bom in England in 1872, 
the Unique creation of brothers Walter and Alfred 
Gilbey, Giibey’s is still made to the secret family 
recipe. Crisp and crackling good. Next martini, 
make it brisk. Make it Giibey’s. 



(No wonder Giibey’s is such 
a grrreat warmer-upper!) 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY QIN, dO PROOF lOOS GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W.&A. GILBEY. LTD. DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO.. N Y.C. PRODUCT OF U.S.A. 





Whenever you want to go to the Caribbean, 
just raise your hand. 


Better still, give us a call. 

We have more flights to more of the 
islands you want, at low, low fares. 
For example, a round-trip 17-day Jet 
Economy ticket from New York to 
Jamaica is just $155. 

As little as that tofly away to a lush, 
warm, inviting new world. 

So let us take you there. 


To Puerto Rico, where the rhythm 
is Spanish and the sun shines 363 
days a year. Or St. Thomas, where the 
pace is rather torrid and the amenities 
rather deluxe. Or Martinique, where 
the trade winds whisper in French. Or 
Barbados, where the English go na- 
tive and the natives speak English. 

We go to 15 islands in all, so take 


your choice. And leave the details to 
a Pan Am Travel Agent. 

Wherever we take you, you’ll enjoy 
the good feeling that comes from fly- 
ing the very best there is. 

That's easy to take, loo. 

World's most experienced airline 

First in Latin America First on the Atlantic 

First 'Round the World First on the Pacific 



come on 
strong!! 

go all the 


Get that "man-of-the-wofld" feeling in our Forward Fashion Outercoat. It's the "m" 
slim way to look. And it fits over our Forward Fashion Suit as though it was made for it 
. . because it was. The Daroff Personal Touch does it with tapered-trim design, a cus- 
tom collection of fabrics and proud tailoring. 'Botany' 500 gives you that worldly-wise 
look wherever you go. 'Botany' 500 Forward Fashion Outercoats from $85.00, Suits 
from $85.00, Sport Coats from $50. Slacks from $19.95. 

way with ‘BOTANY’ 500 tailored hy Daroff 

outercoats • suits • sport coats • slacks 




Swing to National— the car rental system 










“Wc’uc got to do 
something about our 
Croup Life Insurance.” 


they’ll customize a plan 
to suit your employees 
and your company!” 


Call A V L— 


To give your employees the secu- 
rity their families want — at a net 
cost your company can afTord — call 
in the Group si>ecialists from Amer- 
ican United Life. These A*U‘L ex- 
perts use new concepts of tlroup Life 
insurance lx!nelit.s to solve individ- 
ual company problems. They will 
helj) you plan your program, cus- 
tomize it to your needs, and service 
it for you throughout its 0]>eration. 


American United Life i-s a flexible 
company — flexible in the choice of 
plans it offers — flexible in the appli- 
cation of these plans to s|>ecific prob- 
lems and circ-umstances. Our Group 
specialists are conveniently located 
and geared for quick response when- 
ever you want them. For more de- 
tails, call your local A’U*L agent, 
or the Group Dejiartment in our 
home offices in Indianapolis. 



The Company with the Partnership Phllosopny 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT NORTH MERIDIAN 
DEPT. S-116. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 46206 




BROMQ 

SELTZER 

for fast relief of 
upset stomach, headache 
and their nervous tension 


invites you to enter 


THE BART STARR-^(^<^. 

PRO-FOOTBALL 

SWEEPSTAKES 



BROMO 

SELTZER 


j 6tom*ch UpM( 

Ntrvcui ItnMf 

HeadJchM 




FIRST PRIZE I 

Trip for Two via j 

Jet on a Championship Tour 
of Pro-Football! 

Stay at luxurious 


The N.F.L. and A.F.L. Playoffs 
The N.F.L-A.F.L Championship 
Plus Extra Bonus 
A week in Paris for two. Stay at 
the fabulous new Paris Hilton. 



3 — 2nd Prizes 

Trip for Two as Bromo's Personal Guest to one of the 
three games in the Championship Tour of Pro-Football. 
Your choice. All expenses paid. 

20 — 3rd Prizes 

RCA Color TV Sets— The Dalton 25-inch screen with "Wire- 
less Wizard" Remote Control, Walnut Wood Grain Finish. 

so — 4th Prizes 

RCA FM-AM Transistor Table Model Radios in Beauti- 
ful Walnut Wood Grain Finish. 

3000— 5th Prizes 

Bart Starr-MacGregor Official Size and Weight Footballs. 
Autographed. Rugged. Pebble Grain Finish. 


SPECIAL OFFER . 
BART STARR- 

FOOTBALL 

Aulogtaphed — Rugged — Nylon Wound ftctPiusi 

Carcass— Pebblo Gram Finish— Omciai >1^93 Br«<n«.$»ii{«r, 
SlMandWeighl.RelailValueSIO.OO.Only «| B«iT>o) 



Complete Regulations Covering Bart Starr-MacGregor Pre-Football Sweepstakes 


1 Errtries must be postmarked by January 31. 1967. and received by 
' February 6, 1967. 

2 Each entry must be accompanied by an end flap from any regular- 
size Bromo-Seltzer or a 3" x 5" piece of paper on which you have 
drawn the words "Bromo-Seltzer.-’ 

3 Wir)r>ers will be selected in random drawings by the Spolts Corp,, 
an independent judging organization. Offer open to all persons in 
the U.S. except employees (and their families) of Warner-Lambert 
Pharmeceutical Co. and its sweepstakes agents, 
d Void In Florida, and wherever prohibited by taw. Missouri residents 
^should disregard Rule df2 when submitting their entries. 


r~| Please enter me in the Bart Starr-MacGregor Pro-Football Sweepstakes. 

Q Please «Bnit Bart Starr Footballs. Enclosed is $5.95, payable to 

Bromo-Seltzer footballs, and a Bromo-Seltzer box top for each one ordered. 


NAMF 

ADDRESS 

CITV. STAFF ZIP. 


pianiSii«a. ,«guial«d, licensed. la>cd «r oineiwise pr®h,b.ied by law Oiler eapnes Feb ?8, 
3967 Pleasa allow 4 weeks lor delivery 


ENTER NOW! ENTER OFTEN! 




for the wonderful world of winter 


Soft, smart, comfortable . . . and a rainbow of colors. That’s Wigwam 
for winter! Warm, wooly socks to smooth the ice and snow . . . bold, 
brilliant caps to tame the winds that blowl From our famous NOR- 
WAY, a grey twist 100% wool Ragg sock selected by the Ski Team of 
the United States Ski Association, to an assortment of exciting new 
long, tapered caps of 100% Hi-Bulk Orion Acrylic in contrasting 


stripes: from the colorful new “Aztec" Jacquard pattern knicker leg- 
ging and matching headband of 100% worsted, to solid color thermal 
ski socks . . . Wigwam gives you a choice of dozens of styles. You'll 
find them, in sizes for everyone, at leading ski shops, department 
and sporting goods stores. Wigwam Mills, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis- 
consin. In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., Province of Quebec. 




i^mun 


SocJu. 


for every sport and everyday wear too! 



This is our plainclothes Rolex. 


This perfectly normal looking watch is actually the original 
Rolex, from which the line of Rolex specialty watches (for sub- 
mariners, explorers, race drivers, jet pilots) sprang. 

Behind its uncomplicated face Ires hidden all the com- 
plexity of a full 26-jewel chronometer. Like all Rolex Oyster Per- 
petuals, this one’s self-winding and guaranteed waterproof* (so 
waterproof that we recommend you scrub it clean occasionally 
with a brush under the tap). 

Available in a stainless steel case built to take a beating, 
stainless and gold or all gold. The matching band completes 
the “Rolex look”. From $175 at fine jewelry shops. The plain- 
clothes Rolex does not have a name. Ask for it by its 
number: 1002. (Or, if you want it with the automatic w 
date, ask for 1500.) ROLEX 

AMCmCAN ROUX WATCH CORPORATION. SM FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 10036. AIM AVAILABLE IN 
CANADA. WRITE FOR FULL-COLOR CATALOS. •WHEN CASE. CROWN AND CRYCTAL ARC INTACT. 




■ MANUAL 




■, % ' 

DOMINICK A DOMINICK, 


14 WA14. ST. RKW VOSE. H. Y- MMS 






Dominick & Dominick on: 
the importance to you of pur doing business 
“by the book.” 


The book you see above is the 200-page business “bible” 
w/e live by. 

It is called simply the “Dominick & Dominick Manual,” 
and contains policies and procedures for doing business 
according to a code of conduct we have maintained for 
over 96 years. 

New members of the firm who are required, as all of us 
are, to live by this Manual sometimes mutter that it is 
terribly strict. But, all admit that it is fair and just. And, so 
typically Dominick & Dominick! 

The Manual serves you as well as it serves us. For, 
whatever your investment business, when it's done ‘'by 
the book" at Dominick & Dominick you are assured of all 
this: 

Conduct and integrity'of the highest order, with empha- 
sis on the confidential relationships that must exist be- 
tween Obr clients and ourselves. 

Prompt, pleasant service . . . with particular care paid 
to the details. 

High standards for the form and content of research 
reports on specific companies and industries. Lucidly- 


written reports with “buy” or “sell” recommendations 
clearly spelled out. 

A uniformly efficient manner of doing business through 
a network of branch offices coast-to-coast, in Canada 
and overseas — all operating according to the standards 
set forth in the Manual. 

Tidy “housekeeping” of all paper work that attends the 
security business. 

A dedicated organization, employing senior counsel in 
all departments, to help you attain your investment ob- 
jectives. 

The very best thinking of the very best men in ouror- 
ganization-who have compiled the fascinating do's and 
don’ts that make up the “Dominick & Dominick Manual!’ 

Thai’s the importance to you of our doing business “by 
the book.’’ 

If you want to know more about Dominick & Dominick, 
or would like particular help with your investments, just 
drop us a line. 

Write: Department Sill. We will be happy to talk to you 
at your convenience. 


DOMIIiCK'^MINICK, 

INCORPORATED □ FOURTEEN WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 

Members New York, American, Midwest, Pacific Coast & Toronto Stock Exchanges 


Buffalo; Chicago; Seatiie. Portland, Ore.. San Francisco, Los Angeles; Atlanta; Charlotte, Nashville; Houston, Montreal; Toronto; Vancouver 



Will this be the most imitated look in solid state stereo? 

Il could be. Motorola has taken full advantage of solid state miniaturized components by pulling all tuning controls inside 
the lid. Where they're up high. Easy to get at. Then, we've carefully matched these solid stale components with others, 
throughout the system, for remarkably clear audio response. And, engineered m other great Motorola ideas— like a solid 
state cartridge with a "see-thru" head; solid state drivers for the exponential horns, sealed sound chambers; and solid state 
amplifiers with 300 watts of instantaneous peak power output, 1 50 watts El A music power. We've created extras, too, like 
a separate, solid stale cartridge, for playing those priceless old 78s. And lopped it off with this full year guarantee. All 
parts are guaranteed for one full year from defects in materials and workmanship. Motorola Inc.'s guarantee covers free 
exchange or repair of any component proven defective in normal usage. Arranged through selling dealer. Labor extra. See 
X300 Stereo, at your Motorola Dealer's now. 


Q MOTOROLA' 



From th« lo$ Angeles Chjmbcr o( Commcicc (or ihc design o( ihii Audio Mailer Conlrol Cooler 



Tonal-blending guide 
Noise filler swilth 

Separale toning conlrots ftn 
r.M and AM radios 

log scale for F.M radio 
txiernal ipraker switch 
Stereo headphone jack 





SCORECARD 


THE SHADOW 

Kansas Cily beat San Diego last Sunday 
in a game that may well have decided the 
Western Division title in the AFL. They 
were two well-matched clubs, and the 
betting line probably would have shown 
Kansas City as a slight favorite if you 
could have gotten a bet down. You 
couldn’t. The bookmakers of America 
have banded together to protect them- 
selves. As a result, there no longer are 
any lines for games involving Kansas 
City or. for that matter, Houston. 

The bookies got alarmed following 
the Buffalo-Houston game on Sept. 25, 
whicli opened with Buffalo a 6-point fa- 
vorite. Big money originating in the 
Midwest was bet on Buffalo minus the 
points. The spread shifted to 8, and the 
same bettors put more money on Hous- 
ton plus the points. Buffalo won 27 20. It 
is estimated that the bettors made at 
least S250.000 winning both ways. Then 
there was the Kansas City-Oak land game 
on Oct. 16. In this one the same bettors 
put their money on Oakland, a l.T or 
14-point underdog. Oakland won 34 13. 
The Boston-Oakland game on Oct. 30 
was the second "both ways" killing of 
the season. Boston opened as a 2-point 
favorite, and the big money invested 
heavily on it. The spread went to 3*/i or 
4. The same bettors then took Oakland 
with the points. Boston won 24—21. 

"It was the first time Boston had been 
involved.” says one prominent bookie. 
"Until this game, we’ve been concerned 
only with Kansas City. Denver. Oak- 
land —and. of course. Houston. It makes 
you wonder how long we can handle any- 
thing big in this league." 

The Midwest boys have won all 12 
bets they've placed, but they’re running 
out of places - more and more games 
arc being taken off the botird or "cir- 
cled," which nicansa S50 limit. 

Admittedly, the bookies could be all 
wrong. The AF L says it is "continuously 
investigating (but .sees] no reason to 
be alarmed at this point." Despite the 
league’s sangfroid, the talk increases 


as each week passes. It makes one fear 
that the supergame may be overshad- 
owed by the superbel. 

THE GROUP 

When Cassius Clay fights Cleveland Wil- 
liams in Houston on Nov. 14. it will 
be his first bout in six years without the 
Louisville Sponsoring Group. The con- 
tract between Clay and the Group— he 
called them "my II white millionaire 
managers" — ran out last month and by 
mutual consent was not renewed. The 
Group’s passing from the sporting scene 
was little noted, but that was the way 
the Louisville gentlemen wanted it. They 
had got more attention than they cared 
for. especially after Clay's fealty to the 
Black Muslims became known and his 
draft status and gratuitous comments on 
Vietnam made the front page. 

The Louisville Group was handsome 
and very well tailored and provided a 
welcome contrast at ringside, and for 
this alone will be missed. Clay will miss 
its indulgences. No longer will he be 
able to sport a chauffeur, a valet, a 
bodyguard, an assistant to the assistant 
trainer, three cooks and one brother — 
all of whom were on the Ciroup’s tab. 
Clay’s new manager. Herbert Muham- 
mad. the son of the Black Muslim lead- 
er. will take at least the same 40''«' cut 
as the Group, but he is more concerned 
about profit and has less patience with 
Clay's ideas of the good life. 

The Group's function was more than 
decorative, however. Its members forced 
the reluctant -and often disagreeable- 
champion to put 10' , of his purses in a 
trust fund, and to the best of their ability 
they defended and protected Clay from 
an outraged public, as well as from him- 
self. That they did so was exemplary , but 
not entirely out of a sense of duty : almost 
to a man. the Group liked Clay; some 
even had great affection for him. They 
did not understand him. but through 
Clay’s flashes of warmth they were able 
to perceive his appreciation and liking 
for them. Too, they were privy to Clay's 


casual acts of thoughtfulness: reward- 
ing. out of his own pocket, a particularly 
hard-working sparring partner, sending 
airline tickets and cash to an old neigh- 
bor. giving money to down-and-outers. 

Despite Herbert’s parsimony. Clay is 
still doing thoughtful, expensive things 
for others. At a cost to himself of some 
SI 1.000. he is having the Williams fight 
televised into Tuskegee Institute, Flor- 
ida A&M. Grambling College. Fisk 
University and the Great Lakes Naval 
T raining Center hospital. The Negro col- 
leges will charge SI admission to raise 
funds for their building programs. 

During the most troubled moments 
of the enigmatic relationship between 
Clay and the Group, its members would 
confide their frustration and displeasure, 
and then invariably add: "Clay is a dif- 
ficult young man, but a good person.’’ 

POW! BAM! SOCK! TCH! TCH! 

As readers of the comics arc well aware, 
Joe Palooka. the other heavyweight 
champion of the world, is finally defend- 
ing his title after 10 years of antiquing in 
Norwalk. Conn, with his wife (SI, April 
19. 1965). The challenger: King Abbso 
of Jyrobia. w ho seems to be a composite 
of the Shah of Iran and I’ctc Radema- 
cher. The King already has beaten Joe in 
handball 21-14. 21-19, 21-12, 21-17, 
in tennis 6-2, 6-4, 4-6. 7-5 and in golf- - 
Joe shot a 79 to Abbso ’s 71. Teh! Teh! 

Although an amateur, the King has 
had a fight with Billy Kaprone, Joe's 
last opponent, and kncKked him out — 
and Kaprone went 15 with Palooka! 
What's more- -more than Ji')e’s title is 
at stake. As Abbso has explained: "Jy- 
robia has remained neutral in the strug- 
gle between your country and Commu- 
nism! However ... if you accept my 
challenge . . . and win ... I shall have 
gained a new respect for Americans! 
And Jy robia and the L'nited States w ill be 
Jriciuh!" Says President Johnson: "Tell 
Joe Palooka to fight him . . , and to wiit!" 

Says Tony DiPreta, who draws the 
strip: "1 feel like Fm really drawing 
Joe f^alooka, not a guy wandering around 
not knowing what his place in the com- 
ics is. I’m doing Nov. 25 now. and 
they’re in the fifth round. Joe's taking 
a beating and he hasn’t been hurling 
the King at all. Abbso has a wicked left 
hook. F-'rom watching Joe's movies, the 
King has learned that when Joe gets set 
to throw his left hook, he drops his right 
— the opposite of what Schmeling saw 

ronltnufti 
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Not merely content with one of the most satisfying auto- 
mobiles ever to grace the macadam, we made the '67 
Grand Prix into the most exciting thing that's happened 
to convertible lovers since windblown hair. And we did 
it by taking things off! The top. obviously. But we also hid 
the headlights, recessed the parking lights and made the 


windshield wipers disappear. Of course we added a lot of 
new things. Like interiors that look better than those on 
some luxurycars. A powerful 350-hp-400cu.in.V-8. New 
options. New safety features. In fact we're not sure 
whether we'd like to be known by what we put on cars 
or take off. After all. we still make a Grand Prix hardtop. 


Turning the Grand Prix into a convertible 

was the best idea we've had since the Grand Prix. 



Ride the Wide-Track Winning Streak 

Stauilnrd safely fcatUTfS on all Cratui Prix> 
ini lueic batkup lights, foMing front seat 
back latches, fonr-ivay hazard wiirning 
flasher anti the new energy absorbing steering 
colinnn developed by CenernI Motors. 


GM 



Po-!-:; Motor Olvl 





Known by the 
company it keeps 
Seagram’s 
Canadiar 


Now that I’ve chosen the Smooth Canadian, 

I think it’s the answer for every girl! 

I used to flirt with one Canadian or another, until I met 

the Smooth Canadian— Seagram’s VO. It’s so-o-o smooth, so light. 

1 liked it at first sip. Now I’m ordering it happily ever after. 


CUIOIU WKISKT-A 8l(N0 Of SEUCUD WHISKIES. SIX TEUS OLO. 86J »IOOF SUGR4.U DISTtlURS COUPXNt. N.Y.C. 






SCORECARD eoMinufd 


Americas 

most 

talked-about 
. filter 
cigarette... 



TRUE Blue: 

Average yield per cigarette — 12.9 mgs. tar; 

0.8 mgs. nicotine. And just as important — 

TRUE has taste. ..and easy draw. 

Shouldn’t your brand be TRUE? 

© P. Lorillard Company 


with Louis. Joe doesn't know how come 
he's being clobbered. Joe's down! He's 
up at eight! . . 

Some years ago the McNaught Syndi- 
cate. which edits and distributes the 
strip, forbade Joe to box because the 
sport was in such disrepute. DiPreta 
was asked if the Abbso fight was a sign 
of a new beatitude in boxing. *'No," he 
said, "wc got a new editor. The old one 
was a woman.” 

GETTING TOUGH 

A recent scandal in New Hampshire — in 
which 19 persons were suspended in con- 
nection w ith harness-race-fixing charges. 
— and investigations in Pennsylvania 
and New York have Unally aroused trot- 
ting's bigwigs. A committee representing 
the U.S. Trotting Association and the 
Harness Tracks of America met in Har- 
risburg, Pa. last week and look a belated 
step toward setting up a tough, inde- 
pendent security organization. 

During (he decades (hat trotting has 
grown from a fairgrounds sport into a 
mubimilbon-doUar industry, rival fac- 
tions hampered any move toward estab- 
lishing a security force similar to the re- 
doubtable Thoroughbred Racing Protec- 
tive Bureau. The low-budget USTA se- 
curity force was so inadequate that the 
tracks policed themselves and some 
couldn't find an elephant in the snow. 

If, as seems likely, a nationwide or- 
ganization is to be formed, the likely 
choice to head it is Joe Lynch, a former 
F B| man who is general manager of The 
Meadows. Del Miller’s track outside 
Pitishiirgh- Lynch is a dandy, and if he 
gels the free hand that Spencer Drayton 
— the ex-MJl man who heads the 1 RPB 
- gels, the bettor, as well as the horse- 
man. will be belter served. 

THE GIRLS FROM THE INSTITUTE 

LPGA tournaments have been spon- 
sored by savings and loan associations 
(the Clayton Federal Invitational), beer 
(the Lady Carling Open), liquor (the 
Haig& Haig Scotch Mixed Foursomes), 
frozen custard (the Carvel Ladies' Open) 
and a secretarial service (the Kelly Girl 
Open). It is, therefore, not fair to say 
that the world is ill-prepared for the first 
annual Success Open, which lakes place 
in Waco. Texas. Nov. 1 8-20. Success 
stands for the Success Motivation insti- 
tute, Inc., also of Waco, which calls 
itself "the nation's largest producer 
of recorded courses in personal moti- 
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vaiion and leadership development.” 

The heart of the SMI program is the 
Personal Success Planner, and the heart 
of (he PSP is the Plan of Action, the 
chart “that Gives direct ion to your 
DRFAMS, lays the track to run on. and 
MOJJVAIFS you TO actjonI” 

Along with SIO.OOO in prize money. 
SMI is giving each entrant a PSP. which 
normally sells for S350, and SMI says it 
’’would not be surprised to get reports 
from various sections of the country 
that [the ladies arejsettled down by their 
phonographs. . . Who's to say? But 
we. for one. can't imagine a more highly 
motivated group than professional lady 
golfers; if SMJ succeeds (and we trust 
the Success Motivation Institute is not 
going to fail) in spurring the ladies on 
to even fiercer endeavors, w hat wc need 
is asbestos golf courses. 

morning line 

Ladbrokes and Hill's of London arc the 
two biggest racing bookmakers in the 
world. But which is bigger'? And who 
cares? Ladbrokes and Hill's, evidently. 
Ladbrokes recently advertised that it has 
•’undoubtedly the biggest turnover of 
any bookmaker." w-hile Hill's claims to 
be ’’The World's Biggest Bookmakers," 

When Ladbrokes boasted in print that 
it handled SI. 444.800 one week, Hill's 
offered to bet SI40.000 that no bookie 
could prove a bigger turnover than Hill's 
for the following week. 

Replied Ladbrokes, declining the chal- 
lenge: ”lf Hill's say their figures are 
higher than ours, why don't they coitk 
out and tell us what the tigures are’.*” 
Retorted Hill's: "We do not feel it is in 
the interest of the bookmaking indus- 
try ... to issue figures like this. Rut 
why don't Ladbrokes take us up if they 
are so sure they are bigger?” Ladbrokes 
countered by suggesting that an account- 
ant examine the books of both fimis. 
Rejoined Hill's: "Let them substantiate 
or climb down.” 

According to Joe Coral, yet another 
top London bookie, Hill's is the early 
favorite. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Jim Camp. George Washington foot- 
ball coach, on why he doesn't use a lone- 
ly end: "We train by a parkway, which 
runs beside a river. If wc had a lonely 
end, he either would be hit by a car or 
drown." 

• Joe Don Looney. Washington Red- 
skin back, asked if he ever met a man he 
didn't like: “Yeah. Will Rogers." end 
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now 

comes through 
with 
menthol, 
too! 



New TRUE Green: 

delivers the same low tar and nicotine 
content plus TRUE Green has a lively 
menthol taste. 

Shouldn’t your brand be TRUE? 

© P. Lorillaril Company 196$ 




Sports Illustrated 

NOVEMBER 14, 1966 


YOU WATCH OUT, ALI ! 


Cass/us C/ay is the champion and wiii be the favorite when he meets Cleveland Williams for the heavyweight title 
Monday, but the Big Cat. in superb condition, is powerful, and his knockout record is awesome by MARTIN KANE 


F i'i a long lime now, ever since he won 
the world heavyweight champion- 
ship from Sonny Lislon in one of prize- 
fighting's stranger battles — with both 
fighters trying to quit and only Liston 
succeeding — followers of boxing ha\e 
been hoping to see Muhammad Ali. the 
former Cassius Clay, truly tested. The 
test w ould now seem to be in the offing. 
This Monday in Houston's huge Astro- 
dome the largest crowd ever to attend a 
fight indoors will see Ali pitted against 
Cleveland Williams, the Big Cat from 
Yoakum. Texas. Williams is rightly 
considered to be the strongest puncher 
around. Everyone knows that .A)i'.sspeed 
of foot is sensational, that his refiexes 
arc superb and that his punching is at 
least respectable, but no one yet knows 
whether he can take a punch well. Cer- 
tainly he never has gone about the ring 
looking to he hit. The hardest blow to 
the head he ever has suffered was Henry 
Cooper's left hook in their first fight, 
and that put .Mi down hard. He came 
back, however, to win by a knockout. 

Cooper's lonesome hook is not to be 
compared in power to any blow that 
Cleveland Williams throws with cither 
hand. For this reason alone, when Wil- 
liams challenged Ali there were murmurs 
of dissent in Muhammad's tent. No one 
in his right mind ever really wants to 
fight Williams. (■‘He doesn't jab you.” 
says Pinkie George, an oldtimcr in prize- 
fighting. •‘He two-by-l'ours you.") He 
has. nevertheless, found 71 opponents, 
and 51 of them, including Ernie Terrell, 


the World Boxing Association's pre- 
tender to the heavyweight throne, have 
been knocked out. That i.s a fearsome 
record, and owners of champions almost 
always have been reluctant to put their 
men in the same ring w ith such punchci s. 

But then, as the gleeful talc is told 
around Yoakum. Lou Viscusi — who 
once owned Williams’ contract and has 
at least some minimal interest in this 
fight olayed a typical Viscusi trump. 
During negotiations for the fight, he 
brought out a photograph of Williams 
taken not long after he had been shot 
through the belly by a Texas police- 
man. It showed an cmactaied man of 
158 pounds, looking rather more like a 
starved alley cat than the Big Cal. 

“Is it true." asked Chris Dundee, 
chief negotiator for the Clay forces, 
“that one of his legs is thinner than the 
other?" 

It was true at the time, and Viscusi 
noddec. (“Viscusi could talk the eyes 
out of a bullfrog," says Hugh Benbow, 
who bought Williams' contract from 
Viscusi and whose version of the title- 
tight bargaining is being presented here, 
ll has been said of Benbow that he will 
not tell a little Texas whopper when a 
big one will do. Well, as he says. “You 
have to have a pitch." On this principle, 
Benbow has risen from rural poverty to 
Wealth, both as an independent oil op- 
erator and rancher.) 

Despite the evidence of the photo- 
graph. no one in Muhammad All's 
camp wanted the fight. It was the cham- 


pion himself who cast the deciding ballot. 

“1 want to fight him." he said. “If 1 
don't J won't be able to say that I'm the 
champ. If I lose to him I'll quit the ring." 

The strategy of the Williams camp in 
seeking the light was based on an inci- 
dent that occurred on a lonely Texas 
road one night just two years ago. A 
state highway patrolman caught Wil- 
liams speeding and arrested him, Other 
details are confused in a welter of con- 
tradictory declarations. Anyway, the of- 
ficer ordered Williams into the patrol 
car and set out in the direction of Hous- 
ton. Williams went along quite willing- 
ly bccau-sc. as he said at the time, his 
managerwould bail him out in Houston. 
No sooner had he said it. the Williams 
story runs, than the officer turned the 
car toward Tomball. a town where Ne- 
groes are not especially favored. Wil- 
liams opened the door of the slowly 
moving police car and started out. 
“Man. 1 don't want to go to Tomball," 
be said. The patrolman seized him by 
(he wrist and Williams dragged him out 
of the car (the story goes). The officer 
drew his .357 magnum pistol, favored 
by Tc-xas policemen because it is just 
about the most feared and effective hand- 
gun there is. Williams says he seized the 
weapon to deflect its aim from his body. 
The gun went off as it was pointing to- 
ward his left hip and slightly downward. 
The bullet plowed crosswise through 
his intestines and lodged against the 
right hip, where it remains even now. 
Williams collapsed on the eonwmnt 


Sowed down the middle. Challenger Williams Is much mere sanguine about his chances against Clay than a gunshot victim has a right to be. 
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ground, and cvcnuially lost conscious- 
ness. He awoke with the impression that 
someone was “kicking and stomping" 
him. He tost consciousness once more. 

He avvokc again, in Houston’s Hen 
Taub General Hospital, and there had 
the good luck to have an old friend. Dr. 
Don C. Quasi, a surgeon, watch over 
him. Then began a .scries of four opera- 
tions lasting seven months that Dr. 
Quasi now looks back on in wonder. The 
bullet had done massive damage. In such 
cases body tissue that looks healthy to 
the surgeon’s eye often deteriorates un- 
prcdiciably after the wound is closed. 
Then there must be a new operation. In 
addition to the colon damage. Williams 
suffered a wounded right kidney and 
this was removed on June 22. 1965. That 
was the last of the operations, for it was 
decided that he had been through quite 
enough and the bullet might as well re- 
main inside him. It had broken his 
right hip joint and hud caused partial 
paralysis of some hip muscles. "It is a 
miracle," Dr. Quasi says now. “that he 
is not in braces." 

One of the factors that may have been 
responsible for saving his life, the doc- 
tor said, is that Williams’ abdominal 
wall “is two to three times thicker than 
that of a normal person" and this had 
the effect of slowing the bullet. 

“He almost died." Dr. Quasi said. 
“His kidneys stopped working, and the 
products they take care of arc very toxic." 

In the end. though, the doctor ad- 
vised Manager Benbow that Williams 
would be ready to start light training 
in 90 days. He began limbering up. in 
fact, in 60 days, displaying recuperative 
powers that astonished all hands. 

“He is in better shape now than ever," 
Dr. Quasi said. “\Vc have been friends 
for years and he had his victories come 
too easily . He felt . therefore, that he didn’t 
have to prepare for them. But for this 
fight, with so much at stake, he realized 
that he had to gel out and work. 

"The scar from the operation will 
never bother him. He is as strong there 
as in any other pan of his body." 

“God gave me this gift." Williams 
saivi softly one afternoon at Benbovs’s 
ranch, closing his massive left list (he 
wears a si/c 13 glove) and regarding it 
in wonder. "It's got to be that God 
wanted me to light and Ho wants me to 
light again. I died three limes on that 
operating table. If He didn’t want me 
to tight He’d have let me stay dead. 


because fighting’s the only thing I know,” 

The shooting shocked Houston, w here 
Williams’ mannerly ways arc favored. 
On his return to the ring last February, 
against Ben Black, he was given a 10- 
minutc ovation that began when he 
walked down the aisle and did not end 
until he appealed to the crowd by raising 
a finger to his lips. It was, wrote John 
Hollis of 7V;<’ HousioD Post, “the great- 
est single ovation ever paid one man in 
Houston athletics." Then he knocked 
out Black in the first round. 

Williams started boxing professionally 
in Georgia when he was 14. 

“I got away with it," he explained, 
“because 1 weighed 182 pounds then 
and looked old enough. I had six pro 
fights, won four of them by knockouts, 
and I lost one and drew one. But then 
the boxing commissioner found out my 
age and I was barred until I was 18." 

Reading The Riu^ magazine, he de- 
cided that Lou Viscusi was "a very smart 
manager"— which is a shrewd estimate 
of the situation — and made his way to 
Tampa, where Viscusi was ihenoperating. 
He telephoned Viscusi’s home, but the 
manager was out and .Mrs. Viscusi an- 
swered. “I’m Mr. Viscusi’s new lighter." 
he introduced himself, and Mrs. Viscusi 
found him a room. The manager turned 
him over to Trainer Bill Gore, and W'il- 
liams' carecr-of-rccord began. That was 
in December 195! and by tlie end of 
1952 ho had won all his 21 bouts, 20 
of them by knockouts. 

Where did he develop this extraordi- 
nary punching ability? 

“i went to work in a pulpwood mill 
when I was 13," he said. “We used to 
have some lights, and I ilevoloped a hook 
of my own, I called it my pulpwood 
punch. It's in between a hook and an 
uppercut. "Now I’ve got my boat punch. 
Thai's a short right." 

The boat punch is so named because 
Benbow owns a 17-fool boat with a 
lOO-hp motor, and Williams covets it. 

“I paid S4,200 for it." the manager 
told him. ’’Knock out Clay and it’s 
yours." When Benbow obtained Wil- 
liams' contract he decided to sharpen 
his charge's pvinchtng and footwork. 
That is hard to do for a fighter who is 
now 33 and has been boxing for 19 
years. Whether the effect has been suc- 
cessful remains to be seen, but Benbow 
most certainly knows a thing or two 
about boxing. As a young man he ho- 
boed his way to New York to take a 


prelaw course at Columbia L'niversity 
(he later shifted to the School of Busi- 
ness) and helped pay his way by coach- 
ing the College of the City of New York 
boxing team. He attracted the attention 
ofthc great Benny Leonard, who schooled 
him in the basics of the art. 

"All Williams had when I took him 
over,” says Benbow, “was a left hook, 
and he got by on that. He had no jab 
and no right. So I had him jab at the 
heavy bag for hours at a time." 

As befits a man who has made and 
lost fortunes. Benbow regards himself as 
a manipulator of ev ents. Me is especially 
proud of the way the .Mi camp was ma- 
neuvered into taking the fight, 

“You should have seen C lay when he 
came to Houston to sign for the fight on 
television, " Benbow said. “He looked at 
Williams and he turned a.sh while. He 
was dcprcvsed. He held his head down 
for two hours. He knew he’d been 
tricked. He looked like he’d just been 
told he was going in the Army. 

“And not only that, hut I won hands 
down in the talking contest. I can out- 
talk Clay anytime." 

He probably can. Benbow is a flashy 
figure in a field which seldom is drab. 
C'urrcntly under indictment for walking 
off with oil-well maps that did not be- 
long to him. he is also being sued by 
Shell Oil Co., for the same reason, for 
S400.000. His style of dress ranges from 
cowboy boots and khaki pants to sharp 
blue suit and alligator shoes. Whenever 
he drives, a .38 revolver is on the scat be- 
side him and if he should forget it his 
Mexican daughter-in-law chases him out 
to the car calling. “Haven’t you forgot- 
ten something?" 

"I’ve been shot six limes." Benbow 
explains, display ing a couple of scars on 
his left arm. 

He has set up a huge boxing gymna- 
sium on a section of his ranch and is 
building a dormitory and eafeleria to 
house and feed two score heavyweights, 
or maybe 50. lie wants to train. Ihcy 
will work in a shop where ho plans to 
tiiin out “the linest television and radio 
cabinets in the world." 

“U’U be a cooperative deal." he said. 
“They'll work in the cabinet shop, and 
after hours I'll teach them to box. They’ll 
make a good living, learn a trade, cat 
the linest foods money can buy and have 
the best bo.xing instruction they can gel 
anywhere. I’ve advertised for these boys 
in The Riiif’ and I’ve had applications 


from all over tlie world. There's a fella 
fron) Tonga in the South Seas, others 
from ilie Ivory Coast. Great Britain. 
Germany. .Alaska. Japan and China. 

■■I've hud 50.000 applications from 
those ads," Which must make I'he King. 
circulation I2J.000. the greatest adver- 
tising medium ever devised, or Benbow 
the greatest copywriter. 

Both Benbow and Williams will share 
a remarkable income from the light. 
They arc to get 20' of the live gate gross 
in the Asirodomc, whicli can seat 66.000 
for hosing. A full house would bring in 
5-1-25 million, but I’romoter liarl Ciil- 
liain's nu>st optimistic prediction, at a 
S50 price for rin.gside seats, is a crowd of 
50.000. In addition, Williams and Ben- 
bow's sliarc of radio rights movie rights, 
national closed-circuit television and in- 
ternational television broadcast by Tcl- 
siar will be 14' ; . It should add up to a 
respectable sum. 

"Naturally." Benbow said, "taxes will 
take niosl of it. and I've pointed this 
out to Williams so he won't just relax. I f 
he wants to be rich he has to own tite 
title. He understands that." 

The Williams-Benbow fight plan has 
been tried before against the elusive Ali. 
It is called "cutting the ring" and means 
that an eJTorl will be made lo force the 
champion away from the center of the 
ring and against the ropes or into a cor- 
ner. As a matter of fact, this is the only 
tactic Williams knows, He always ad- 
vances on an opponent, almost never 
retreats. One of his sparring partners 
has been the very evasive Ben Black, w ho 
docs a remarkable, if clownish, imita- 
tion of All's style, and Williams has not 
Ixeen loo effective ugainsi him. But it is 
unfair to judge a lighter on his perform- 
ance in training, as Ingemar Johansson 
once explained to f-loyd Patterson with 
a -Straight ngbi hand. 

"If he runs." says W'illiams, "it's go- 
ing to be a long one. If he fights, then 
I'm going lo knock him out." 

He may be right. In 15 rounds Wil- 
liams must surely find one clear shot at 
Ali'sjaw. The prclight odds ranged as high 
as 5 to I in the champion's favor. On 
W illiams' record that must be considered 
an overlay, especially in view of the 
fact that Ali never has shown a talent or 
taste for the game of infighting. Wil- 
liams. who is correctly the underdog, 
would nevertheless seem to be likelier 
to succeed than any of Ali's previous 
opponents. end 
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A BULLDOG ANSWER TO AN S O S 


Steven Orr Spurrier, college football's best passer, had rescued Florida time and again, but Saturday he was no 
match for ferocious Georgia, which found the way to squelch his winning throws by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


O nce iiponatimclhere«asupreucher’s 
boy, sandy -haired and blue-eyed and 
true, whose initials were S.O.S. Steven 
Orr Spurrier could pass, run and kick 
three ways. He could think on the fiv. He 
could come to the rescue, always in the 
nick of time. He was so nonchalant, so 
immune to the pressure.s that he often 
fell asleep on the bus ride to the game on 
Saturday. There was some question of 
his birthplace, whether it was Johnson 
C ity. Tenn.. where he grew up. or High 
Springs, hla.. where his father ministers 
to the Presbyterians, or Miami Beach, 
which is on his birth ccrtilicate. but one 
collector of press-box memorabilia said 
it was none of these, that he w as actually 
born in a manger. 

University of Horida football fans do 
not count this a sacrilege because they 
knew from the beginning that old S.O.S. 
was born to give their sportswriters a re- 
lease from years of pem-up cleverness. 
The writers called him Super Steve and 
Batgator and (loldflinger. but when he 
went out to play football — ah. boy. that 
was when they really let go. One wrote 
that Spurrier with his hands lied behind 
him and his face to the wall would be a 
two-phiint favorite at his own execution. 

Spurrier did so many wonderful things 
so many wonderful ways that Florida 
won its first seven games this season. 
I‘h*rida fans, who are best described 
as long suffering, had to go back 38 
years to remember when the Gators had 
done that before. Ihe (iators were also 
nationally ranked (they have never gone 
undefeated or finished in the lop 10 in 
the wire-service polls), and were on the 
verge of their first Southeastern Con- 
ference championship. F-lorida people 
who used to say "wait till nc.vt year" 
were now saying "wait till the fourth 
quarter." and "let me check your ptilse. 


Harry, because here comes Spurrier 
bringing the Gators downiteld again." 
When S.O.S. kicked a 40-vard field goal 
in the last minutes to beat Auburn two 
weeks ago, one of them wanted to stop 
the game and award Spurrier the Heis- 
man Trophy on the spot. 

Last week in Jacksonville's Gator 
Bowl, which bulged with 63.HC0 people, 
Steve Spurrier went to his e.vecution. I le 
was favored, all right, by live points, but 
he was executed nevertheless. Trailing 
10-3 at the half, and looking reasonably 
tranquil, the University of Georgia Bull- 
dogs came to some logical conclusions 
about stopping a superquarterbuck like 
Spurrier: I ) a superquarterback cannot 
throw from the prone or sitting position 
and 2) he cannot do anything at all with- 
out the football. 

As conclusions go, there was nothing 
unusual about these or the way Georgia 
went about researching them. The Bull- 
dogs, in threc-deep coverage, had Safely 
Man Lynn Hughes keying on the Flori- 
da tight end, fudging a little bit in his 
direction; the halfbacks played Florida's 
wide receivers asclo.se to their chin straps 
as they dared and the ends helpcii out on 
wide coverage. The tackles looped in to 
contain and harass, the linebackers 
stunted and slashed through the cieases 
to demoralize and perhaps abrogate and 
all was done in a variety of patterns to 
disguise the well-conceived plots of good 
plotterslikeCieorgiaGoach V incelJoolcy. 

The results irm- unusual, though. 
Tackles George Patton, who is an All- 
America. and Bill Stanlill, who should 
be. forced Spurrier to rush his throws 
and, along with the linebackers, leaned 
on him whenever they could. The deep 
men were like dogs yapping at the heels 
of Florida's usually excellent receivers, 
and the most intrepid Bulldog of them 


all. Lynn Hughes, intercepted two of 
.Spurrier's passes right out of the hands 
of Tight Fnd Jack Coons. One he re- 
turned .W yards for Cieorgia's winning 
touchdown. After seven games and three 
quarters and live minutes, Florida's 
impetus did not just flag, it disappeared 
entirely, 

Dooley, meanwhile, told Georgia's 
quarterbacks to quit trying to do things 
they could not do — like pass- and let 
such hig old country-boy fullbacks as 
Ronnie Jenkins wham away at Florida's 
middle, which happens to be vulnerable 
because 158-pound linebackers like Jack 
Card cannot keep turning hack 250- 
pound tackles forever, liverything pow- 
erfully simple and to the point: plunges, 
dives, counters and — just to keep the 
fans from thinking Georgia dull- an oc- 
casional pitchcul. Of then 47 plays in 
the second half, the Bulldogs threw only 
one pass, and they controlled the ball as 
if playing the game alone. 

In the third quarter. I lorida got olT 
only 13 plays, excluding punts, in the 
fourth, only 11, and in those Itnal 15 
minutes when Georgia broke the 10 10 
lie and went on to win, 27-10, Florida 
had the ball for all of three and a half 
minutes, f-'lustcred. F lorida made one 
lirst down in the second half, gained live 
yards rushing. 29 yards passing. The 
three passes that Georgia intercepted 
were more than Spurrier had allowed 
in the seven previous games. For the first 
lime he did not pass for a touchdown. 
His passing yardage (133) was almost 
100 yards below his average. 

But when he came out of the F lorida 
dressing room after the game, through 

roiiiimird 

Georgians George Patlon (75) anci Don 

Hayes swarm over beleaguered Spurrier. 
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ANSWER TO AN S O S rominutd 


that vale of undergraduate tears into the 
dwindling sunlight, hands reached out 
for him and people begging for his auto- 
graph hemmed him in. and Jerri, his wife 
of two months, blonde, blue-eyed and 
tear-stained, still could not understand 
it. “Don't they realize how bad he feels? 
Why do they want his autograph now 
anyway?” It will come to Jerri in due 
time that the reason is elementary: that 
one game does not separate Spurrier 
from his greatness, that even Unitas does 
not always make all the ends meet, and 
that the puckish young man with the 
bowlegs and slouchy, listing walk and 
the one-sided smile she married is the 


best college quarterback in the country 
and therefore fair game. 

And. though they have been congratu- 
lating each other all the time about hav- 
ing someone like Spurrier to cheer about, 
it is only their provincial skepticism that 
keeps Florida fans believing there really 
is a Midwestern Bloc that will vote for 
some unworthy and keep southern boy 
Spurrier from winning the Heisman Tro- 
phy they think he deserves. 

Shug Jordan, the Auburn coach, can- 
not. with his down-AIabama accent, 
quite pronounce Spurrier. He calls him 
Superior. He says that when you think 
about preparing for Florida, you begin 


with Superior and you end with Superior. 
LSLI's Charley McClendon said after 
Spurrier had beaten his team for the third 
straight year that “people will say we 
should have changed our defenses for 
him. Well, I'll tell you. he likes every de- 
fense there is." 

It is no use to quote professional scouts 
on Spurrier when they talk of him be- 
cause they all tend to gush. Spurrier’s 
own coach. Ray Graves, gets positively 
dreamy-eyed on the subject. Florida 
State Coach Bill Peterson says Spurrier 
is the greatest quarterback in the his- 
tory of college football. June McGowan, 
wife of Florida Assistant Coach Bubba 

ronlimed 



T/16 usually ebuHiant Spurrttr is downcast on tfie field, bis wife of two months. Jern. fretful in the stands as the game turns against the Gators. 
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McGowan, says that Peterson would not 
he so conservative if he had to watch 
Spurrier's hairy finishes every week for 
three years. Eight times S.O.S. has 
brought Florida from behind in the 
fourth quarter. 

Names like Bratkowski. Trippi. Sink- 
W'ich. Namath. Parilli, Concriy and Tar- 
kenion preceded Spurrier into the South- 
eastern Conference record book, but he 
has wiped out practically every record 
they set. At present he leads the country 
in number of completions and comple- 
tion percentage. He has punted fora4!- 
yard average, has place-kicked three field 
goals (in six attempts) and if you put up 
a steak dinner he w ill drop-kick the hall 
through the goalposts from 40 yards 
away — and from the sideline, too. 

But do not muddle your head with 
endless figures, says Florida's offensive 
coach. Ed Kcnsicr. Come a little clo.scr 
and watch Spurrier think. See him pick 
up that secondary receiver, or the third 
or fourth one; check off with brilliance 
at the line of scrimmage: make up plays 
in the huddle: underthrow a receiver to 
shut off the defensive back but still give 
his receiver a shot at the ball. 

Florida coaches sit by the hour in pro- 
jection rooms, cluck-clucking over the 
past chapters of the perils of S.O.S. 
"Too much. Old Orr is just too much," 
Kensler said while W’atching one bril- 
liant play last week. 

Too much is something Spurrier might 
not get now that the American and Na- 
tional football leagues have merged and 
all but eliminated big-bonus competi- 
tive bidding for college draft choices. It 
is a nonsccret that Spurrier was pan of 
the fine print of the merger, that he has 
been promised — as the first quarterback 
likely to go in the draft —to the New York 
Giants, whose fans are already droppmg 
him encouraging notes about coming to 
their rescue. And just the other day there 
was Giant Coach Allie Sherman him- 
self, cluck-clucking along with the others 
in the Florida projection room in Gaines- 
vific and making vague explanations of 
his presence. Sherman has tickets to 
Florida's last two games. 

It has been estimated, perhaps inflated- 
ly, that Spurrier would have gotten a 
million dollars in an AFL-NFL bid- 
ding contest. He shrugs it olT, If it cost 
him, say, S500.000. which is the ligurc he 

The Bulldogs' big fullback. Ronnie Jenkins, 
crashes over the goat hne lo He the score. 


uses. "I never had it so how can I miss 
it?" He docs say. however, that he will 
get all he thinks he is worth, and Bill 
O'Neal, a Gainesville lawyer who has 
acted as legal spokesman for Florida 
football players, believes negotiations 
will begin at 5200,000. O’Neal does not 
expect trouble, he says, but if Spurrier 
does not gel his due O’Neal will advise 
him to wait and see. Antitrust action? 
Perish the thought. After all, Wellington 
Mara wouldn’t want pwople around New 
York saying the quarterback he bought 
cost less than the Jets paid for that other 
fellow, would he? 

Spurrier is not a perfect specimen, of 
course. His pa.sses are not all .spirals, 
and his moves are not always deft. Once, 
when he tried to run off to Foikston. 
Ga. to marry Jerri Starr, he made a sc- 
ries of tricky turns and wound up in 
Kingsland. Jerri was suspicious. As a 
fraternity big sister, she used to monitor 
Sieve's dale book and when asked what 
else he played besides sports, she said, 
"Around." But they found they could 
get married just as fast in Kingsland. 
Things just naturally turn out right for 
S.O.S. 

Evcrybffdy at Florida is now tickled 
with Spurrier the husband, except maybe 
Jerri the wife, when he pops in with live 
teammates for supper, or even when he 
does not pop in at all because he has lo 
eat lilei mignon with mushroom sauce at 
the training table. H is coaches talk of the 
settling qualities of married life, and his 
teammates tell of his regaining their de- 
votion since marrying and realizing that 
football wasn’t all fun after all. 

Florida is an outsiunding school with 
a curriculum and scholastic standing 
.second only to V anderbilt in the SEC. 
But though it is 60 miles inland from the 
distracting Atlantic beaches and loo 
tough tt) take lightly, it has had a history 
of line-looking athletes who had excellent 
attendance records at the parties along 
fraternity row, and who were leaders in 
the co-educational togetherness of Bela 
Woods, that carefully maintained, dis- 
creetly policed parking lot at the west 
end of the campus, 

This is not saying that football was 
taken lightly, but prior to the coming of 
Ray Grave.s in 1 960 all the seriousness in 
the world and all the fun of the football 
weekends (the Florida-Georgia game 
used to be called the world’s largest out- 
door cocktail party) could not make 
Florida fans happy with their lot. Bob 


Woodruff, whom Graves succeeded, 
built a good athletic program — he is 
now athletic director at Tennessee— and 
won more football games than he lost, 
but he lost unspectacularly and the big 
games regularly. To compound his ills 
he was, by self-description, "the oratori- 
cal equivalent of a blocked punt." 

Graves played for the conservative 
Genera! Ncyland at Tennessee and 
coached under the conservative Bobby 
Dodd at Georgia Tech, but when he went 
to Florida he promised. “We will not be 
dull." The first Florida play from scrim- 
mage that year was a forward pass. In- 
complete. The fans loved it. But better 
than that, that very first year his team 
won more games — nine — than any in 
Florida history, and the biggest of all 
was an 18-17 upset of Georgia Tech that 
was achieved when Graves ordered a 
two-point conversion after a last-minute 
touchdown. Dodd told Ciraves later. 
"You sure didn’t learn that from me." 

Since I960, Florida has had three bow l 
teams and only one losing season, and 
twice finished second (but still never 
first) in the tough SEC. Ironically, this 
team that Graves has to go with the ex- 
ceptionally talented Spurrier is not as 
good as some of those in the past. He is 
strong up the middle with Center Bill 
Carr — another preacher's son — Spurrier 
and Running Back Larry Smith, whose 
mother comes to the games in mink and 
calls down to the sidelines to have Larry 
please pull up his pants because they are 
too low. Do not be deceived. Smith is 
probably the toughest running back in 
the conference. Spurrier also has a good 
receiver in Richard Trapp, called "Killer" 
for his skinny body and multiple aller- 
gies. But other places are manned by 
people who simply believe in Spurrier. 
They are not, as Georgia proved last 
Week, enough lo complcinenl even so 
extraordinary a player as Spurrier, who is, 
among other things, one of the loosest 
performers lo come along in years — too 
loose, according to Jerri Spurrier. She 
arrived for a game in New Orleans five 
and a half hours late one night and found 
S.O.S. sound asleep. "Oh. I knew you’d 
make it," he said, smiling dreamily. 

“It will lake 13 men at the very least 
to stop .Spurrier." Dooley .said before 
the game. Georgia, which is now tied 
with Alabama for the SEC lead and 
Very likely will end the season that way, 
played as though it had 13 men on the 
field. At least. end 
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THE VIKINGS HEAT UP THE WAR 


The biggest surprise on a day of upsets came when Fran Tarkenton and his Minnesota raiders plundered the Packers. 
As expected, the Colts routed Washington, to bring Baltimore within half a game of Green Bay in the blazing West 


S omeday, when all their potential 
stars fuKill themselves and all the 
annual preseason hopes work out for 
them, the Minnesota Vikings will win a 
football championship. That day won't 
come this year, because the club already 
has lost four games and tied one: it may 
not come for quite a while, because the 
Vikings have a frustrating habit of drop- 
ping important games just when they 


seem to be at their best. But when it does 
come, it isn't likely that the players will 
be any more jubilant than they were last 
Sunday night after their 20-17 upset of 
the Green Bay Packers. 

In one of the biggest and best games 
of any year the Vikings threw the NFL's 
Western race back into its customary 
Slate of confusion. If anyone thought 
there would be a Packer runaway, he 


was wrong. With the Baltimore Colls’ 
emphatic 37- 10 defeat of the Washington 
Redskins, the Colt.s and Packers were 
virtually tied. Leading by only half a 
game, the Packers have a bye this Sun- 
day while the Colts draw the winless 
Atlanta Falcons, and what is a tie in 
speculation now should be that in fact 
by sundown Sunday. The Dec. ]0 show- 
down between the Packers and Colts be- 


Architect of the upset. Minnesota Coach Norm Van BrockUn drills the Vikings in north country cold as his prize quarterback. Fran Tarkenton. 




comes, in prospect, the game of the year. 

Sunday's desperate battle Nsas the up- 
set of upsets on a day in which the bi- 
zarre was ordinary, as Dallas fell before 
Philadelphia. C leveland succumbed to 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis squcc/cd past the 
invalids of New York by only three 
points and. in the ALL. the Denver 
Broncos gluc-faclory nags so far this 
season — defeated Boston, the Fasiern 
leader, with a touchdown pass in the last 
two seconds of a rainwashed debacle. 

But to none i>r the winners was victory 
sweeter than to the Vikings. In the 
locker room afterward. Lonnie War- 
wick. the middle linebacker, played a tri- 
umphant flourish on his wooden diiek- 
calling horn, us the others cheered. Carl 
Eller and Jim Marshall, the defensive 
ends, kept slapping one another on the 
back and yelling about the "new" \ iking 


wails his turn to tune up for the Packers. 



defense. "It's pride." said Marshall, the 
defensive captain. "It's a brand new feel- 
ing of pride. We know wc can win now, 
and we're just going to keep proving it." 

"The team has jelled." said Fran Tai - 
kcnlon, w ho performed sensationally for 
the fourth straight game at quarterback. 
"I think we're playing the best football 
of any Viking team ever." 

"We've arrived." Norm Van BrcKklin 
beamed. "This was by far my biggest 
win as a coach. Now we've shown that 
we can play with the big kids." The 
Packers, the biggest kids of all. had de- 
feated them in nine of 10 meetings since 
the Minnesota club was formed, .And the 
champions were beaten with the very 
weapons that Vince Lombardi himself 
ha.s always employed. The Vikings con- 
trolled the ball, they blocked brilliantly 
and they made the big play whenever 
they had to. 

>ou remember the old Vikings— the 
scrambling, high-scoring, exciting Vik- 
ings. who .seemed to wm or lo.se all their 
games by scores like 42-41; the unpre- 
dictable club that employed few funda- 
mentals and almost no defense; the 
perennial spoilers, who invariably made 
enough mistakes to keep (hem from 
contending for the title. 

Well, a lot has happened to that old 
team. Van Brocklin, who quit in a rage 
for 24 hours when his players failed him 
last year, now takes his four-defeat rec- 
ord philosophically and claims. "We can 
sttll have a hell of a good year," The 
defense, described by the coach as "a 
punching bag for the last live years." is 
now a tough and effective unit. The of- 
fensive line, which originally let all those 
rushers through so Tarkenton could gain 
his reputation as a scrambler, was strong 
enough Sunday to master even the fear- 
some defenders of Green Bay. 

Only Tarkenton himself has not 
changed his style. He's still scrambling 
out of the pocket, running for yardage 
or finding receivers at the last moment — 
and he's doing it better than ever. Dur- 
ing the first four games this year three 
losses and a lie— Tarkenton had trou- 
ble. "1 wasn't throwing away games," 
he said. "1 didn’t feel the losses were all 
my fault- But I just wasn't doing enough 
for the team — didn't make enough posi- 
tive contributions. So I decided to take 
more chances and do more scrambling." 

Since he made that decision, Tarken- 
ton has completed better than 70' , of 
his passes for an even 1,000 yards, and 


lie's run for 142 more yards. His statis- 
tics Sunday were not his best of the year 

16 completions in 26 tries for 1 64 yards 
—but it may well have been Jiis finest 
game. The Vikings were not making 
large gains, and they were often faced 
with third-down situations on which they 
had to get important yards or lose the 
hall. Nineteen times this big third-down 
play came up for the Vikings, and 14 
times they made it. 

"That’s tile whole game of football." 
Tarkenton said. "J knt'w we have to 
make those plays to win. I figure, it 
doesn't matter if you lose a few yards, 
because you're going to have to give 
up the ball anyway. So there's no point 
being cautious. You might as well try 
anything you can. I guess that's why 
I seem to do most of my scrambling 
on third down." As he scrambled. Tur- 
kenion found Pre.ston Carivcnicr and 
Red Phillips in the open for several key 
gains. Ho also found room to run. He 
passed or ran the ball on seven of the 
Vikings' 14 third-down successes and 
called the right running plays for the 
other seven. 

This kind of ball control became most 
important in the third period. With the 
game tied at 10 10. the Packers took the 
second-half kickoff and staged a typical 
Circen Baydrivc. In.seven minutes and 35 
.seconds they ran 15 plays and moved S6 
yards to score, and they appeared ready 
to lake charge. 

But ,Minne.so(a— that old go-for-the- 
bomb. hopc-for-thc-hest. scrambling 
team — came right back and matched the 
Packer ofTcnsive, They took 1 7 play s and 
seven and a half minutes before they set- 
tled for a field goal that kept them in 
contention. Now it wa.s up to the de- 
fense. .Another time-consuming, demor- 
alizing Packer pusli would put the game 
out of reach. 

Warwick, who came off the bench to 
replace the retired Rip Hawkins this sea- 
son. raced into the defenstw huddle and 
started yelling. "Listen, you guys, the of- 
fense is doing its job for us. .Are we going 
to let them down and blow this game? 
Let's lee off on them now." 

On third down with three to go. Left 
l-inebackcr Roy Winston crashed 
through and stopped Jim T ay lor for a loss 

one of very few he suffered — and the 
Packers had to punt for the first time. 
The oflcnsc. sparked by an extraordi- 
nary 38-yard broken-play pass fromTar- 
kenion to Red Phillips, again did its job, 
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and live minutes later Minnesota had the 
lead 20- 1 7. 

But eight minutes remained, plenty of 
lime for ant>lher long Packer drive. 
Starling from his own 20. Ban Starr 
caimlv handed the ball to Elijah Pills, 
vshu had gained consistently throughout 
the game and ligured to get the Packers 
rolling again. Ciary Larsen and VVar\\ick 
stopped Pitts dead. Starr dropped back 
to pass- something he had been able to 
do with little trouble earlier. Marshall 
rushed him so hard he missed an easy 
screen pass to Taylor. On third down 
Starr faded again — and hller and Paul 
Dickson smothered him. “It wasn't a 
ntatlcr of finding a way to rush around 
or inside the blockers," said filer, 'it 
was a matter of overpowering them — 
of giving 20<y , instead of just KXV , . 
And when we had to do it. we did it. 
That's all there was to it." 

So ended the last Packer hope for a 
sustained olTcnsive. Starr got two more 
opportunities, but time was running out 
and he was forced try long passes. 
The Viking rushers never gave him a 
chance to get set. ‘■We've been pretty 
proud of our defense this year." said 


Eller. “But today the offense made us 
look like l.ittlc Leaguers. We were glad 
we finally got a chance to do our pan." 

The offense succeeded with the same 
kind of simple power that Filer vs as talk- 
ing about. The blockers didn't trick or 
outmaneuver the mighty Packers. They 
just outplayed them. "We used a lot of 
option running plays." explained Ciuurd 
Milt Sunde. "That means that we just 
lire out and try to move the defensive line- 
man back. Then it's up to the backs 
find the holes." The fact that the holes 
were there at all is pretty rcmarkahle. 
Sunde "fired out" into the wily Henry 
Jordan. Jim Vellone. a rookie starting 
his second pro game, charged into Ron 
Kostelnik — and moved him. Another 
rookie. Doug Davis, kept Willie Davis 
out of the Viking backficld. 

Tullback Bill Brown did most of the 
running. Tommy Mason, usually the 
most explosive Viking rusher, was inef- 
fective and left the game when he rein- 
jured his bad knee in the third period, 
But Dave Osborn, a seldom-used second- 
year man from North Dakota, came in 
to make several important gains. "That's 
another thing about this team now," 



said Van Brocklin. “For the first time, we 
have depth. When we lose a starter we 
don't have to panic. It's a good feeling." 

F-'or a team with a .^-4-1 record, the 
Vikings are feeling very good indeed. 
They've beaten the best, and now they 
all agree with Assistant Coach Jim Carr's 
pregame prediction that "we'll win all 
the rest. An eight-game streak would he 
perfect— just like that streak we had on 
the Eagles in I9(i0." In lyfiO. with Norm 
Van Brocklin at quarterback and Jim 
Carr in the defensive backficld, the Ea- 
gles won the NI L title. That goal is out 
of reach for Minnesota now, but the 
mood is similar. "It's not any phony 
esprit dc corps." said Van Brocklin. "It's 
genuine leadership. Jim Marshall de- 
scribes it right it's real pride." 

— Pt tt .Am J ill M 


The Baltimore Colls were running up a 
score on the Washington Redskins, and 
as the sun dropped behind the west wall 
of Memorial Stadium u roar started to 
swell through the stands. I or the t'ust 
lime this crisp Sunday afternoon the 
sun's glare was off the scoreboard and 
the Baltimore fans were able to decipher 
the news — and what they were reading 
would eventually be the story of the day 
in Baltimore, too. 

U was already an afternoon of upsets 
in the Eastern division of the NEL. and 
now the people in Baltimore were hoping 
for a whopper in the West. The game 
between the Vikings and the Packers had 
just started, however, and there was no 
(irecn Bay .score on the big board when 
the Colts left the field with their easy vic- 
tory. But even as that hoped-for upset 
was in the making, the Colts in their 
dressing room were a strangely impassive 
and quiet crew. Almost as if they were 
afraidofjinxing the Vikings, they ignored 
a television set tuned to that game. Most 
of the players dressed and drifted ofT to 
meet their wives or friends. 

Three of the Colls remained in the 
clubhouse. Johnny Unitas, who threw 
for 342 yards and three touchdowns, 
was on the trainer's tabic getting his 
throwing arm thoroughly massaged. 
Raymond Berry, who caught 10 passes 
and scored two touchdowns, stood in 
front of his locker, hands folded, and 
spoke quietly to newsmen. Jimmy Orr, 
who caught five passes and scored one 
touchdown, walked around placidly 
smoking a cigar. The rest of the country 
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:(0>4. 30 Jewels. SeiVir 


If you want something done right, do it yourself. 


That’s why we make our own parts. As far as w’e know, 
except for the jewels, we make more of our own parts 
than any other watch company in the world. 

It’s not the easiest way, nor the cheapest, but it makes it 


very unlikely that anything will go wrong with a Bulova. 
If It does, we’ll have no one to blame but ourselves. 

When you know what makes a watch tick, 
you’ll buy a Bulova. 
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mighl he throbbing to the televised en- 
counter in CJrecn Bav. but the Colls were 
keeping their cool. 

And so the> had all afternoon. They 
won very typically, with Unitas throwing 
touchdown passes and a strong defense 
harassing the Redskin runners, partic- 
ularly former Colt Joe Don Looney and 
Quarterback Sonny Jurgensen. The Colt 
defense, which blitzed rarely, kept Jur- 
gensen either on his back or off balance 
most of the afternoon with a furious pass 
rush, while the Coll offensive line pro- 
tected Unitas so well that not once was 
he touched by a Washington defender. 

•‘We usually like to blitz quarterbacks 
who get shook all the lime,” said Dennis 
Gaubatz. the middle linebacker who runs 
the Colt defense, '"and Jurgensen does 
get shook. But we had such a great pass 
rush up front that we didn't have to 
blitz." With plenty of lime to locale Ber- 
ry and Orr. Unitas found them early and 
often. In the lirst quarter, both receivers 
had reported just how they thought they 
could beat the single coverage that the 
Redskins had assigned to them, and 
Johnny responded to their cues. Jim 
Shorter, who was covering— or was sup- 
posed to cover — Berry. inlcrccpieU Uni- 
tas' second pass of the game when he 
left Berry to double-team John Mackey 
down deep, but the interception taught 
Berry how he could beat Shorter. "He 
took away my deep patterns," said Ber- 
ry. ’"but he gave me everything short." 
Thereafter Berry caught nine short pass- 
es— seven of them on sideline patterns 
and two on look-ins. "I wish he'd quit 
tomorrow." said Shorter after the game, 
"bvery lime I thought I had him covered 
he'd cut inside or outside, and then he'd 
have the ball. He always had the bail, 
didn't he? He's just the best, that's all 
I can say." 

Orr. though, had a different strategy 
after his lirst few encounters w ith Lonnie 
Sanders. "Hvery team wc'vc played this 
year has given me eight or 10 steps at 
scrimmage, and w ith my speed I couldn't 
go deep." said Orr. "The 'Skins played 
me only six or .seven steps, how ever, so I 
told Unitas that I thought I could beat 
them long." Orr twice beat Sanders on 
deep passes, although he actually had 
to retreat to catch the ball each time. "I 
guess people think I'm really fast now." 
said Orr. 

Fast enough, perhaps, to interest the 
Packers on Dec. 10. 

- Mark .Mulvoy 
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...the ALL-PURPOSE MEN’S LOTION. $2.00. $3.50, $6.50... the BATH SOAP. $3.00 
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our skiers. 
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CJoser than the Alps and greats' More exciting lot 
America’s new breed of skier. Beginner or expert, 
he's bold in seeking new skiing discovery - and 
it's all here in sunny Colorado ' ■ Scores o! modern 
gondolas and chairlifts sweep you high into a 
magic winterworld - shining bowls above timber- 
line. the nation's finest, lightest, driest snow. Your 
fell line is a velvet adventure across silent powder 
and wish-a-ehfistie peck, your evenings a happy 
whirl at famous and gracious resorts, m A skiing 
destiny. Be master of yours and mail the coupon. 



For 14 years, before he quit as a player, Bernie Geoffrion was one of 
those who helped make the Canadiens the top team in hockey. Now 
he's back, hoping to give his best for the worst by PETE AXTHELM 

ONE MORE BOOM 
OR BUST 
FOR THE BOOMER 


Y ou're young," Coach Emile Francis 
told his perennially flagging Rangers 
after a lackluster practice session a few 
weeks ago. "Most of you have wives and 
kids to support. You haven't got much 
time in this game, you know. You'd bet- 
ter make up your minds that you're go- 
ing to go all-out now and make your 
money while you still can. I hope you 
understand that." 

Uernard (Boom Boom) Geoffrion, who 
was .standing near the back of the group 
with his dark eyes llxed on the ice, un- 
derstood very well. But not because he 
was young. He had heard it all many 
times before, and he knew all about the 
supposedly fleeting nature of a hockey 
career. A 35-ycar-old veteran of 14 sea- 
sons with the Montreal Canadiens, he 
had scored more goals than all but four 
players in the history of the game, and 
he was now a rookie on the lowliest club 
in the National Hockey League. 

Two years ago Boom Boom figured he 
had gone as far as he could go as a 
hockey player, and he decided to quit 
while he was still near the top. Then 
things began to go wrong. His plans for 
a coaching career didn't work out. and 


businesses outside htK'kcy didn't appeal 
to him. A few months ago Geoffrion let 
it be known that he might consider mak- 
ing a comeback as a player. The Rangers, 
w ho need all the help they can get. eager- 
ly paid the S30.(K)0 waiver price and 
S25,0()0-a-year salary it took to get Geof- 
frion. So this fall the former Montreal 
hero was at the New York club's Kings- 
ton. Ont. training camp, battling young 
kids for the puck and trying to find out 
just how much of his ability is still there. 

Many players have found hockey a 
very hard game to quit. Some retire and 
then change their minds; others Just go 
on, afraid even to mention retirement, 
trying to steal a few extra years with ag- 
ing legs and remembered skills. A few 
old players have enjoyed the kind of suc- 
cess Geoffrion is hoping for. Gordie 
Howe may not be the skater he once 
was, but at 38 he is still a genuine super- 
star. Ted Lindsay, Gordie's old team- 
mate, returned to the Detroit ice at 39, 
after four years away from hockey, and 
helped carry the Red Wings to a cham- 
pionship. Allan Stanley at 40 is an en- 
during mainstay of the Toronto defense, 
and ageless (some say 46) Johnny Bower 
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remains one of llie game's top goalies. 

Others have been less fortunate, un- 
able to keep up the pace vet unable to 
quit the game. Doug Harvey, once the 
greatest defenseman ever to play in the 
NHL. now slides grimly through the 
minor leagues at 41. plagued by money 
problems and doubts but unwilling to 
attempt some other career. 

GeofTrion, who is neither as broke 
as Harvey nor as remarkably skilled as 
Gordie Howe. wa.s never comfortable 
away from hockey. He once invested in 
a restaurant-motcl-nightclub operation, 
but he soon sold out (with a modest 
prolU) and looked for a spot in the only 
business he really knows or likes. 

'i guess a lot of players have found 
out the same things." he said recently, 
in the deep voice that led him to con- 
sider a career as a singer until Boston 
Defenseman Leo Boivin damaged his 
vocal cords with a cros.s-check to the 
throat in 1962. "You get tired of all the 
traveling, and you think you'll be happy 
away from the game. Then you stay 
home awhile, and you miss it. Anyway. 
I had to lind some job. didn't I?" 

GeofTrion was happy for a while as 
coach of the Quebec Aces in the Ameri- 
can Hockey League and would have re- 
mained in that job if he had been given 
a choice. He wasn't. ‘My teams led the 
league for two years." he .said. "But we 
lost the league playolTs. and the attend- 
ance wasn't good. One day last spring 
I walked into the olTice and they said. 
'If someone offers you a job, better take 
it.' I know the press releases said I re- 
signed. But I'll tell you I was fired. 1 
would have liked to find another coach- 
ing job, but there were none around 
that looked good." 

The job that always looked best to 
GeofTrion was that held, apparently in 
perpetuity, by Coach Toe Blake of Mont- 
real. "But 1 guess Blake feels the same 
way about hockey as a lot of the play- 
ers." says Boom Boom. "He doesn't 
want to quit." The best the Canadiens 
could offer w as ajob coaching one of their 
junior teams. "I thought they would give 
me a shot at something better than that," 
conlimifd 
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Here are three superb 
prestige skis of the 
KneissI epoxy resin Star Line. 


white star. . . 

ihe ski for the sophislicalc and 
professionals. 

red star. . . 

ihe unmatched racing ski. 

blue star. . . 

for the recreational skier svho 
wants the professional touch. 


Whichever you choose, you can 
depend on highest performance 
in tracking, turning, flexibility — 
but no chatter or flutter. 
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he said. "I'nc done a loi for them over 
the years. Bin I'm a professional, and 
fve got lo lace whatever happens. It was 
hard for me lo leave Montreal, where 1 
lived all my life. Bui I'll just forget it." 

He might have forgollcn his griev- 
ances more quickly in Toronto, where 
the Maple Leafs are consistent winners 
and where Coach Bunch Imlach made it 
clear that CieolTrion would be welcome 
as a player. But under the NHL's waiver 
system the Rangers had first call. 

■‘I told Francis that I had a bad back, 
a bad shoulder and a bad knee." said 
Geoffrion. ’’And i told him." said Fran- 
cis. "that, no matter what he had. he 
wouldn’t get past us in the waivers." So 
Geoffrion. whose mighlv shots helped 
Montreal to seven first-place finishes and 
six Stanley Cups in 14 years, joined a 
team that has struggled into the play- 
offs only four times in the last 16 years. 
He moved his family from iheir house 
in Montreal, where hockey players are 
idolized, into an apartment in Glen 
Oaks. Queens, where most of the shop- 
pers in the local supermarket think play- 
ing hiKkey means staying home from 
school. 

To the Rangers, a team of chronic 
losers. Boom Boom brought a new and 
revolutionary point of view. "This club 
can win," he announced as soon as he 
arrived at Kingston. "It has good young 


players, but they don't believe in them- 
selves. In Montreal in the old days 
wc used to be ama/ed by the Rangers. 
They would beat themselves before they 
stepped on the ice. They went into a 
game expecting to lose. We've got to 
change that. If we just believe in our- 
selves. wc can make the playoffs this 
yea r." 

On the first day of camp. Geoffrion 
approached Vic Hadlield. the big blond 
forward, in the Kingston locker room. 
"How many goals did you score last 
year?" he asked. Hadficld. a lighter on 
the ice but a good-natured comic off it. 
is one of the most popular Rangers. Vic 
said he had scored 1 6. "Sixteen!" roared 
Cieoffrion. his eves flashing around at 
the other players. "Y ou're big and strong 
and you're 26 years old. and you still 
only score 16 goals? You should score 
30. What are you doing, dogging it?" 
The remark, with its stream of Frcnch- 
Canadian oaths, was not lost on the 
rest of the Rangers. "They need the nee- 
dle." Cicolfrion said later. "I want to 
make them light me. light each other, 
and mostly fight those other guys who 
arc trying to get the money that wc 
should be getting." 

Geotfrion has been known to respond 
dramatically to needling. Jacques Planlc, 
the brilliantly eccentric Canadien goalie 
who himself wound up as a Ranger, 

coniiniifd 



VIC HADFIELD TICKLES A NEW TEAMMATE IN A RANGER LOCKER-ROOM ROUGHHOUSE 
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Why is the champagne America loves best 
just right for any occasion? 


The Taylor secret is flavor that makes each sip as exciting 
as the first. 

Flavor as fresh and light and gay as a gala summer night. 

Cozy and mellow as the scent of winter wood in the fireplace. 

This is flavor you get only when you create a champagne slowly, 
naturally. 

As Taylor does. 

Only when we’re sure our champagne has reached its peak of 
natural flavor and care can do no more, do we put our label on. 

For anything you have in mind. 

Jf it’s a Taylor Champagne, you'll love it. 

I Brandy anyone? Try Taylor’s new rare quality import I 
from Austria. It’s a brandy^ lover’s delight. 80 proof, i 



The Taylor Wme Company. Inc., creators of fine wines, champagnes and vermouths. Vineyards and Winery. Hammondsport, N. Y. 




Pardon me... 
hut >oiir lips are sho« itig. 


Use ‘Chap Stick’ 
before 
you need it. 

Msmm 

Look 111 > our lips. \rc they as smooth 
as they can be? Oi aren’t liicy kinda 
dry . . . kinda wrinkled? 'C'hap Stick' 
lip balm helps you present all that. 
Keeps your lips comfortably moist 
and smooth. And keeps assay chap- 
ping, cracking, roughness. W'hcrcscr 
you are. your lips arc shossitig. So 
put on 'Chap Stick’ proieciion. and 
smile like you mean ii ! 

Use ‘Chap-ails' for hands 

BOTH ARL FAVORITIS IS CASAOA 


ONE MORE BOOM •oiiliiiucd 


discovered this when he lold a reporter 
that his aging former teammate had 
slosscd dossn and lost his pouerful shot. 
Ill his next game againsi Plante, the 
Boomer blasted two goals past Jacques 
and assi.sied in tsso more. "If people 
could gel me going that ssas." he said 
recently, "I guess I can do the same 
thing to these guys." 

During (he Rangers' lirst workout, an 
eager rookie named Bobby .Ash cheeked 
tieort'rion hard m front ol' the net. Boom 
Boom yelled, raised his slick and opened 
a deep cut over .Ash's eye. "He was in 
my way," he explained .simply. Me apol- 
ogized 10 Ash later, bin he never implied 
ihiii other Rangers shouldn’t lake simi- 
lar action. 

•As the season of l%6 67 gels under 
way. the Rangers once again look like a 
good bet to linish last. But the CJcolTrion 
spirit, added to the all-oul scrambling 
of players like Hadfield and Reg f lein- 
ing. has clearly enlivened the New york 
hencli, if not the New York ice. If noth- 
ing else, the team may lead the league 
in yelling. But (JeolTrion cmphusi/cs 
iliat lie didn’t come to New York just 
to be a cheerleader. He also wants to 
help the team score goals, and that pan 
of his job hasn't been as easy . He found 
out very early in training that bis legs 
are iKa in as good shape as iiis voice. 

Before the season Isegun. Ranger fans 
wishfully compared GcolTrion's come- 
back to led Lindsay's, hoping he might 
spaik the team to the playoffs the way 
Lindsay did the lyW 65 Red 'vVings. 
■‘But you can't compare me with Lind- 
say." says Cioolfrion. ’■Ted was working 
out with Delioil for a long lime before 
he came back. And he was a free skater 

he could move effortlessly, getting 
into full stride any lime he wanted to. 
.\1e. I was never a free skater. U lakes 
me a few .strides to get my speed, and 
I'm not really very fast, anyway. Natu- 
rally. that makes it imieh harder for me 
than for Lindsay." 

Cieolfrion still appears to have tlic 
powerful shot that gave him his nick- 
name iy years ago when he was a jun- 
ior player. But he has not been hap- 
py with his ability to make use of ii. 
■■'Liming is what counts," he said. "Rc- 
llescs. i sec my openings but 1 miss my 
chances by just a split second or so. 
■fhat's what I've got to correct. The shot 
won't do much good if I can't gel the 
timing back." 

It came back for a moment in one ex- 


hibition game in Rochester, a game that 
showed as much about the problems 
of Gcoffrion and the Rangers as any- 
thing that happened in training. The 
puck skidded loose in I'ronl of the net. 
and Boom Boom got to it lirst: willi a 
quick wrist shot he drilled the puck into 
the net for what was probably his most 
satisfying goal of the exhibition season. 
The Rochester Americans had (seen I'is 
major rivals when he coaelicd Quebec in 
the AH I , and the small crowd had come 
to sec the home team torment the Bi*om- 
cr once more. They booed him all eve- 
ning. and when he scored he raised his 
arms and skated around the ice in llic 
traditional liockey gesture of triumph 
and conlcmpi for an unfriendly crowd. 

It was a good moment, a moment that 
made |>eople recall many crucial goals 
of the past goals scored in hostile rinks 
againsi top teams. It hardly mattered 
that this lime the opptisilion was nimor- 
leagLie and the goalie was a hald .f5- 
year-old joumeyman named Bobby Per- 
reault. 1 or a moment, the sense of 'ie- 
tory was tliere. Then it faded all too 
quickly. Lhe Rangers, playing their 
fouiih game in live nighls. tired badly 
and lost 5 Hie Rochester rooters 
made it clear iliai. in their opinion. Ber- 
nie Ciei'lfrion had had it. and by the end 
of the debacle the Boomer felt very t'ld 
indeed. "It was a terrible performance," 

I rancis .said after the game. "Bui il may 
he for the best. It sets things up for a 
very tough practice tomorrow." 

Hockey practices arc never I’un; iliis 
pariieular one was almost iveyond en- 
durance. After an hour and a half, tlie 
Rangers were still engaged in gruchng 
onc-on-onc drills. Lhc weary Cieolfrion 
took the puck and charged at Defcnsc- 
man Jim Neilson. He faked once, 
wheeled around Neilson and Picked a 
hard wrist shot into a corner of the net. 

I or an instant the lire was there again, 
and he raised his suck and yelled. '■Hoo- 
ray. I hat's how to do it. " Marry Mowell. 
who is and didn't feel loo strong him- 
self at that point, kidded Gcoffrion as 
he skated slowly back up ice. ■•Notliing 
like iltai old experience, huh. Boomer?" 

He didn't gel an answer, GeoPVion 
was already down on one knee, panting 
heavily and wiping the sweat olV his 
swarthy face vviih his left arm. "'leah." 
he linally muttered, forcing a grin. " h is 
Jiiiil’iii." 

When the practice neared its end. there 
were wind sprints; Gcoffrion trailed 
roiiH’iunl 
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Establish 
a 12,000 life 
insurance and 
savings package 
. . .14 a month 


I F YOU have’ a young family to support and don’t 
. think you can afford a lift- insurance program 
. . . Allstate has \von<lerful news for you. 

Allstate offers life insurance values in the Sears 
tradition. Value like this; 

Say you’re 26 veal's old. I fere's a life insurance and 
siiving package available from Allstate for only 
$14 a month: 

First, you get $12,000 of life insurance protec- 
tion for your family. And you also build up 
cash savings. It’s just like money in the bank. 
You can borrow cash from the policy in an 
emergency: or, you can collect that cash when 
you no longer need the insurance. 

Isn’t this the kind of life insurance you should have? 


Talk to an Allstate Agent at an Allstate 
office - or at Sears, or he'll gladly come to 
your home. Allstate Life Insurance Uu. 




"Can we carve it tonight, Daddy?" 


YouVe in good hands with Allstate® 

Founded by Scars 


ONE MORE BOOM ronlinaed 



It s the first 
civilized 
Scotch, 
you know. 

In 1853 Andrew Usher made the first blended Scotch 
— the first civilized Scotch. It was light and smooth. 
A lot of other distillers copied Usher’s Green Stripe. 
But nobody ever quite made it. Don’t do anything 
without your Green Stripe. iMK)iiTiD...BOnuD m SCOTUUID 


GREEN STRIPE 


Tiffany Eubank 
won’t without her 


Green Stripe 


; SLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


most of the players as they skated, 
and he fell to his hands and knees be- 
tween sprints to catch his breath. He 
was the last man olT the icc at the end 
of the session. 

"I'd bo crazy not to admit how tough 
it is,” he said. ‘T feel awful. Stiff all over. 
I came to camp in good shape. 1 weighed 
181. six pounds less than when I retired. 
I hoped that would help. But now it 
gels tougher all the lime.” He spoke 
softly, drawing deep breaths after each 
phrase. Slowly he began to unwind the 
tape that holds a hockey uniform to- 
gether around the legs. Then he looked 
up at the questioner and narrowed his 
eyes. “But don’t think I won’t make it. 
Somehow. 1 will." 

Young Bryan Campbell, another 
Ranger hopeful, was sitting across the 
room. Like everyone else, he was con- 
cerned with his private aches. "I feel like 
I’m 40," he said. "Maybe 1 should have 
been a lawyer or something." 

GcolTrion heard and reacted. “How 
old arc you’.’" he demanded. Campbell 
said he was 22. "Twenty-two goddam 
years old and you feel bad? How the hell 
do you think I fccr.’ A lawyer? You bet- 
ter be happy you’re here. Where else 
could a guy like you make this kind of 
money? A 40-year-oId lawyer, ha! You 
bums ought to lx: ashamed. You think 
you’re gonna win while you’re feeling 
sorry for yourselves?" Again the guttural 
voice exploded with curses and taunts. 
Campbell smiled sheepishly and tried to 
look properly jKiiiieni while the others 
laughed, and Gcoffrion had dune an- 
other job for the Rangers. The mood 
changed in the room. Suddenly they 
were talking like winners. 

"Hey. Boomer," said Rod Gilbert, the 
25-ycar-old forw ard who is probably the 
team’s most legitimate star, “1 read 
whcic you were supposed to be my idol 
when I was u kid. Well. I got news for 
you. from now on I’m going to be your 
idol.” 

Gilbert was thinking just the way 
GcoHrion and Francis would like all the 
Rangers to think; but he — or anyone 
else — will have a long w ay to go to match 
Boom Boom’s remarkable career. Geof- 
frion joined the C'anadiens when he was 
19 and scored 30 goals in his first full 
season. He never stopped working on 
his shots and developed a repertory so 
effective that he became a star on a team 
loaded with much faster skaters. In 
1961 he became one of three players 

eonUmifd 
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Okay, we confess. 

We whacked the Mark 5 shotgun 
shell in two. 

We’ll spill everything we know. 

The casing looks like ordinary plastic, 
doesn’t it? It isn’t. 

It’s stronger, safer compression- 
formed plastic. (Exclusive with us.) 

And see where it’s thicker at the base? 

That’s so it can get along without a 
base wad. 

It’s so strong that the high brass isn’t 
really needed for strength. 


Only for extraction. 

The shot is extra hard. 

But it also has a collar wrapped 
around it to keep it from getting bat- 
tered in the barrel. 

So there’s up to 10% more of it in the 
pattern, traveling straighter, faster, 
farther and hitting harder than shot 
ever did before. 

Which is saying quite a mouthful. 

And that just about sums up our 
Mark 5 story. 

What’s your verdict? 




GrandtDad is no 
penny nnchei: 


It’s costlier, the way we make our 
Boiirl)on. 

Such as using small grains 
in tlic mash. 

And double-distillation, a dram at a time. 

We even cast aside a new. liandniade 
ageing barrel when the char doesn’t equal a 
]5rcscribed 3/22". 

By not pinching pennies, 
we’ve succeeded 
in making a Bourbon 
others have moved heaven 
and earth to match since 1882 

While this 
makes our 
price some- 
what hard to 
take, it’s 
the very thing 
that makes 
our Bourbon so 
easy to swallow. 

Kentucky straight Bourbon whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof, 
bottled In bond. Distilled and bottled at the Forks of the 
Elkhorn by the Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 
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ONE MORE BOOM ronwuieJ 


ever to .«rorc 50 goiils in a season. His 
dark good looks made him a naiiiral 
idol in hockey-cra7>' Monlrcal. and his 
explosive temper made him one of the 
game's most coloiTul ligurcs. 

•■Temper?" he asksnou. "f don't 
think mine was ever too had. I used to 
he moods— I wouldn't talk to anyone 
ssltcn I was going had. But my wife [the 
former Marlene Moren?. daughter of an- 
other C iinadien star, the late Howie Mo- 
ren/] changed that. Of course. I do huic 
Its lose, like anybody else." 

Whether the (nsiihle was temper or 
just dismay, the rceord.s shots that Boom 
Boom was often in deep trouhle. In 195.1 
he was suspended for seven games for 
swinging a stick at Ron Murphy s head 
and fracturing his jaw. harlicr that season 
he was lined S250 for cheeking Rel'eree 
Frank Udvari into the hoards. In lyh.t 
he was suspended live days for •’throw- 
ing his stick like a spear" at Referee Vern 
Bulley. The nniciat record is explicit on 
ihcoutcomcof the incident; “The referee 
successfully' dellccted the stick with his 
hands hut was struck on the chest with 
one of the gloves" that followed it. 

As a coach, Gcolfiion didn't mellow 
at all. i le was heavily lined twice during 
his tenure at Quebec, once fr>r ■'not con- 
trolling his players" and again for ••abus- 
ing an ollicial." 'I he first olTense came 
when several Quebec men climbed olf 
the bench into the Rochester stands 
to attack some fans, while their coach 
shouted at them in French and waved his 
arms in gestures that were not interpreted 
as ciVorls to restrain them, The other 
came when a Hallimore timekeeper 
ncglocied to stop the clock the second 
the whistle blew. Hinim Boom raced 
quickly across the icc and punched him. 

There is certainly a good bit of hockey 
showmanslup in such acts; but with 
Geofl'rion it is clear that they come from 
the heart. Hockey is a kind <n' war to 
him— an unrelenting and consuming cf- 
forl to "get the money from that man in 
the other uniform " m the only kind of 
light for survival that he knows or 
cares about. 

■■{)f course. I'm .15 now." says Cicof- 
frion. ■■and maybe I'm losing some of 
nw drive. .Anyway, I don't let the fans 
bother me the way they used to. I used 
(<i worry about what they yelled. Now 
I say to hell with them. They can pay 
their 57 for a seal and do whatever they 
damn well like. Their money pays my 
salary." end 
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Enjoy 

A^C Grenadiers, 
the cigar that’s 
going places. 

Anywhere you travel these days, you see 
men lighting up . . . and settling down to 
the real pleasure of A&C flavor. 

Flavor that comes from A&C’s unique blend of 
fine imported and choice domestic tobaccos. 
Flavor that has sales soaring. 

Flavor that's made A&C a favorite travel 
companion of men who are going places. 

Light up an Greedier (shown actual size). 

Or choose a Panelela, Tony or 

any one of A&C's nine other shapes and sizes. 

Buy a box o' pack . . . you won’t want to 

go anywhere without A&C again. 

Antonio y Cleopatra 

Tastes so good it never lasts long enough. 






AMUR 

f$KI RIJA^ 


RY ROB OTTI iVI 

l>IIOTOi;R4l*IIS RV.IRHX <ii. Xin.^IRlOIAX 
PAl\TI\i;S RV ItOXALR >IOSS 



Don’t let the Europeons snow you with tales of skiing the Hahnenkamm, the ValJee BJonche 
and the Parsenn. America hos in its enormously varied mountain terrain ski runs second to none in 
the world. To prove it, Sports Illustrated has selected the 1 0 top ski runs in the country after skiing 
them all, as well as a hundred others. They add up to more than 20 miles of powdered bowls and 
moguled slopes, of glacial heights and twisting trails that plunge through aisles of spruce and 
birch. No country can provide a wider variety of skiing, as well planned and as easily 
reached by excellent uphill facilities. A top ski run should thrill the superskier and challenge 
— without fear — the hardy weekend stemmer Its beauty should be nature’s own, with man 
stepping in only ro fell a tree or bulldoze o boulder. The 16 pages of color that follow not 
only illustrate in photographs and diagrams »he 10 best runs, but also show how American ski 
resorts have developed in 30 years. Some of the runs have become legendary, and others are 
known only to a handful of skiing explorers. On the following page, the skiing begins where 
American skiing began, in the Green Mountains of Vermont. The runs sweep from there across 
Rockies, Sierras and Cascades — the glorious geography that makes American skiing so diverse. 
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TIIK M>,SK OIVF 
STOWK 



There are two things to understand about eostern skiing: 
1) the mountains ore not Alps-high, which does not really 
motter, and 2) most of the skiing is below the tree line, 
which matters very much indeed. The result is troil-skiing 
— sailing down through oisles that cut across everything 
on the hill, including rocks — and the East over the years 
has developed it Into a snowy art form. The chill, northern 
location of most eastern resorts means that plenty of 
snow, the fat, prepocked variety, makes up for any lack 
of height. And when skiing is as good as it is in the maple- 
syrup hills of Vermont, the troil means everything. 

The Nose Dive is oil that its name implies. For one thing, 
if starts at 3,600 feet on a rocky formation which — if you 
look at it just right — forms the profile of o sleeping giant. 
For another, it drops 2,025 verticol feet from the giont's 
nose at a sharpening pitch. And that's diving> brother. 

But nose-diving is a venerable tradition in the East, ond 
this run is the classic. It wos opened in the winter of 
1 935-36, a pioneer U.S. racing run. For years the course 
snaked through the corkscrewitke Seven Turns and across 
Upper Schuss, then careened into Shombles Corner — 
which was usually just that. Eorly-doy rocers, seeking 
more speed than control, often took the high road — 
through the timber. The Dive hod a reputotion os the coun- 
try’s wickedest — the trail was only 25 feet wide in 
some spots — and just plain skiers stayed away. 

They need not stoy oway ony longer. The Nose hos 
been remodeled, reworked, retooled in a massive eorthen 
plostic-surgery project, ond the result is one of the most 
majestic ski runs in the nation. 

The chart at left shows Nose Dive revisited — with the 
troil mapped from the Octagon ot the top. To one side 
ore two choir-lift lines. That hook ot the beginning is the 
start of the racing troil — which you may run by hiking up. 
And ahead lie a mile and a quarter of wider, smoother, 
steadier hillside. 

In widening the run to 66 feet — to meet FIS downhill 
safety standards — Mansfield's Sepp Ruschp made a 
greet run greater. The Seven Turns have been eased into 
o continuous wriggle. You con snake through them, as the 
Swiss racer does at right during last winter’s international 
competition. Upper Schuss still schusses, and Shambles 
Corner (ot midpoint on the map) can still undo you— if 
you let it. When Ruschp unveiled the new Nose last year, 
some of the first racers dived it at 60 mph, and for the 
first time in ski history the old belly-breaker also was full 
of intermediotes. 

Tradition has been served, not set aside. In those old 
days, eostern skiers were run-droppers. ”1 skied the Nose 
Dive," they would soy proudly. A grand old custom. I 
skied the Nose Dive. And you should, too. 
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KIVA KllXiiJt:, 
VAII. 


It i» quite possible that a vacationing skier at 
Vail, Colo, might drift by mistake onto Riva 
Ridge, then quit his job, sell house and cor, 
abandon family, mail back the key to the 
men's room ond never go home again. For 
Riva Ridge, full of humps, hollows and one 
tender trap, may be the best single ski run 
in the U.S. 

Ever since thot quiet gentleman, Peter 
Seibert, began to develop the areo five 
years and about $25 million ago, Riva has 
been Vail’s answer to Aspen. And with rea- 
son. It starts high on a backbone of the 
Rockies — at 1 1,250 feet — and drops off in 
gentle giant steps, 3,050 vertical feet and 
roughly four miles into the villoge. Through 
oil this it swings easily, in silence and clean 
oir, and there moy not be a more scenic 
spot in the country in which to test all your 
skeletal structures. 

Seibert named it Riva Ridge because his 
wartime regiment of the Tenth Mountain Di- 
vision once captured a similar ridge in the 
Italion Apennines. Yet the run is full of peace- 
ful intent. In fact, “it is all things to all skiers," 
soys Bob Parker, Vail's marketing manager. 
“In its high slopes you can let your skis go 
and break the world land-speed record. Or 
you can ski along easily and build your ego. 
You set your own poce.” 

Whatever the pace, Riva carries you 
quickly — or lazily — down o 450-foot verti- 
cal drop ocross clear, polished snowfletds. 
Then, with major swoop and minor G-force, 
it eases across the first step (the smart left 
turn shown ot the top of the accompany- 
ing map) and drops off again. The pitch 
grows steeper for the next 500 vertical feet, 
but the mountain opens up, suddenly, to more 
than 400 yards of vast, flying hillside, a 
150-foot-wide troil with the mood of a tilted 
ballroom. 



Ahead, and far below, lies the village 
with its toy inns and chalets. Also ahead, and 
now directly under your feet, lies the Tourist 
Trap, Riva's great compressor. Everything 
you know about skiing is neatly squeezed 
into a quick, punishing 250-verticol-foot drop 
in 130 short yards. It is steep — 45" in spots 
— and pocked with moguls, each one the size 
and shape of the Houston Astrodome. This 
is country you con fly over — like Olympic 
Medalist and Ski Instructor Roger Staub in 
the picture at left — or it is a section where 
you stem your uphill ski, kidney, rib, shoulder 
and ear just to stay on the hill. 

I should not tell you this, but there is a way 
to avoid the Trap, around a shameful dogleg 
called Compromise, through the obscurity of 
thick trees. If they see you take it, they 
banish you to Aspen. 

But the Trap is worth the triol — to ski it is 
to love it. Beyond it lie the Rolls, a series of 
mild, bottom-of-the-mountain bounces. And 
then Mill Creek, an easy catwalk that will 
take you bock to the villoge, proudly swing- 
ing your tails. 




AI/S Itl X, TA4»^ 


Give a fhought-cssociotion fest on Taos, N. Mex. and 
people will say: "Uh, pueblos. D. H. Lawrence. Deserts. 
Cracked red clay. Indian blankets. Silver belt buckles. 
Turquoise (ewelry.” If is a shame about that. They ought 
to be thinking: “Dry, unpackable powder snow. Steepest 
ski resort in North America. Giant conifers sheltering the 
snow all the woy to the 1 2,000-foot peaks. No lift lines. 
Shirtsleeve skiing in stinging sunshine. Morfini Trees." 

A half-hour drive from Taos (which, incidentally, also is 
all of those things you first think about) is the world's most 
relaxed ski resort. Levi's are fine, white Levi's are formal. 
It is the personal preserve of Ernie Blake, a wry, hand- 
some, benign tyront who is being inexorably stalked by 
success. 

Blake has kept Taos Ski Valley, which can sleep only 
600 skiers, a marvel of the ski age. He found the place in 
1953 by flying his own plane in ever-diminishing circles 
over Colorado and New Mexico, and contrary to ski- 
area-operator motivation, intends to keep it uncommer- 
cial. He hos cut 28 ski runs down this high, dry land — the 
vertical drop is 2,600 feet — and installed six ski lifts. 
“There is still almost one acre of untouched powder snow 
for every skier at Taos," soys Blake. 

Blake named the runs as the moods moved him ond 
tagged most of them superexpert. There are such swing- 
ers as Rubezahl, Zagava, Longhorn, Snake Dance and, 
simply, Al's Run. And why Al? Because Dr. Al Rosen, who 
Is a cardiac patient and a brave man, was warned to stay 
off that lofty elevotion. Not Dr. Rosen; he skis it every day 
in an oxygen mask. Which is good enough inspirotion for 
Ernie Blake. 

In its simplicity, falling straight down the No. 1 lift line, 
the run is typical of Taos skiing life. Spotted along the 
trails are Blake's fomous Martini Trees, selected pines 
where Ernie and his friends have cached glass beokers of 
gin with a breath of vermouth (finders keepers). Mortini 
Tree to Martini Tree, the run is 80 feet wide at the top, 80 
feet at the base and fatly moguled in the middle. Al's Run 
also is a chute: a 1 ,800-verficaI-foot drop along this 
bumping, 4,000-foot-long ride, one of the steepest in ski 
country. It feels at times as if you are certain to ski di- 
rectly down Blake’s chimney far below. 

Al's Run is not for the vertiginous, but it is a jump- 
turning, heel-kicking delight for experts, like the swinging 
team at left. Because the lift is overhead you will feel 
the need to ski your very best; every choir contoins crit- 
ics watching you. Blake planned it that way. Once down, 
looking back up, you will feel wonderfully disheveled, 
knee-weory — and superexpert. After I skied Al's Run last 
March, Blake, who had bumped along with me, led me 
to the Martini Tree. 





TIIK <,il.A»KN. 
NIOAltKI'NlI 

From its opening season of 1958-59, Sugar- 
bush, Vt. has hod the reputation of being a 
place of ferocious chic and, in sheer stylish- 
ness, a sort of Sun Valley East. On clear 
days at Sugarbush the air is touched with a 
wisp of Diorissimo, from the trail of stunning 
girls flashing by, and in the lodge after dark 
the bartender will toke an order for, say, a 
Negroni, and never flinch. Still, mink parkas 
do not o mountain make (Sugarbush is only 
4,013 feet high). Sugarbush also has The 
Glades. 

Fittingly in such a setting, of all the top 
ski runs in the U.S. The Glades is easily the 
most elegant. There is assuredly not another 
run like it, ond everyone in the country should, 
just once, have the joy of taking a morning 
run through The Glodes in about eight inches 
of light, new snow. 

The charm of the run is uncomplicated. 
Each of the 10 superski runs stands for some- 


thing: for example, conquering the deep pow- 
der at Warm Springs in Sun Valley, staying 
alive and intact while hurtling down the lift 
line at Taos Ski Volley. But The Glades has a 
more direct mystique. It is, simply, dancing 
down through stands of silver birch trees, 
punctuated with a few beeches, some spruces 
and an occasional lightning-chorred stump. 
It is 1,200 feet of wide, wooded giant sla- 
lom, set to your own pace, where there are 
no moguls because nobody can ski the same 
path twice. 

Its creation was a happy accident. "We 
cut the troil in 1 958," says Jack Murphy, 
Sugarbush general manoger, "and we want- 
ed a certain glade effect. But it is hard to 
know when to stop cutting trees. One day, 
we simply took a chance and said, ‘All right, 
stop,’ and we had it." 

Murphy's quarter mile, starting at about 
the 3,000-foot level, is one of the man-made 
wonders of eastern skiing. It is, he admits, 
one of the shortest runs around. No matter. 
The thing changes, magically, with every 
nuance of winter lighting; mornings, after a 
chill gondola ride to the top, The Glades 
is often hoorfrosted ond coldly aglitter, os 
though stage-set by Van Cleef & Arpels. By 
midday, shafts of sun pour corridors of light 
into the trees, and by afternoon the scene 
changes again, into one of stark, etched shad- 
ows. The effect is visuolly striking: there are 
enough trees to let in the diffused light, but 
not enough trees to shut out the sky. Thus 
skiers around you seem to flicker from tree to 
tree, as though you are seeing them in an old 
silent movie. After heady stuff such as this, all 
else at Sugarbush pales. “Skiing through The 
Glades in this light," says one Sugarbush 
veteron, "is so damned poetic it gets em- 
barrassing." 

No need to blush. For one thing, The 
Glades is o reward for all the skiing it takes 
to get to it. The ski resort is spiderwebbed 
with trails, ond this area is hard to find. This 
quick 1,200 feet of perfect skiing is part of a 
three-mile run down the mountain, most of 
which is pretty routine skiing. If you want to 
ski The Glades oil day, you must work for it. 

I skied The Glades several times last year, 
first following the kidney-shaped turns of 
Stein Eriksen and later, in powder, across ice 
and frost, through sun and shadow, slaloming 
around the trees, playing with all the pretty 
people of Sugarbush. And the guy wos right 
when he said it. It is poetic. 


I».VVI»AV, PARK CITV 


Park City, Utah stirs in a lot of history with 
its skiing, and the one key troil in town rides 
right through an old mining camp complete 
with wind-scrubbed buildings and silent hoists, 
their ore buckets rusted into place. From atop 
the hill on o cleor day you can see forever — 
which is aiJ the woy to Wyoming. Payday 
spills down the mountain for two and three- 
quarter miles — flying eosily all the way— 
and finishes with a fine flourish in o steeper, 
headier, 6,000-foot dash to the front door 
of the lodge. 

The payoff of Park City is in running the 
hill from its 9,270-foot peak, across high 
meadows, along catwalks (they are old pack 
trolls, and riding them calls for o lot of tight 
checking), down into the camp. Then, after a 
1 ,500-foot rope tow over a high saddle, 
comes the reel Poyday. You burst down a 
rolling slope into a revitalized ghost town, full 
of new life in an oldtime western setting. 




C'HAKTUKI KK TUAII,. 
AI.TA 

Big hills can be beautiful when they're up to 
your fanny packs in light, dry powder snow. 
Such is life at Alta, Utah, traditionally a land 
of steely-eyed experts. But take hope, inter- 
mediates. There is something you should know 
about the place. Around behind that monster 
mountain, in a lonely, silent curve, lies Ameri- 
ca's best all-powder playground. Further, it 
is a run everybody can ski, whooping along 
through on untrocked, untouched, unexpert 
field of fluff. 

From o 10,400-foot notch in the Wosotch 
Mountains (Alta's ski lifts are on the other side 
in the occompanying illustration), Chartreuse 
takes up on entire mountainside, floating 
down in rolling solitude across — pick your 
course — two, three, four miles of sailing. At 
the top, standing on the roof of Utah, it 
seems steep. It i$, of first. But unlike the other 
side, where those experts are, here you con 
relax. Let your skis run; it eases off quickly, 
and there are rolling flats ahead that you can 
stroll across. Great place for a picnic. There 
is a view all around, a new ski world to see. 
If you time it right, it can take oil day. 



WAK.Il MI>IClX€.iS, 
N VALiliKV 


Back in the days when Sun Valley was known 
us Hutlywuud in the Giiuw, il wus Very Right to 
be seen there and all right to ski there — but 
don't go neor the powder. First thing each 
day, while the sociolites were wriggling out of 
their hangovers and into their ski clothes, pa- 
trolmen would swarm out over Bald Mountoin 
and trample down all the fresh snow. Then at 
a given signol would come sunshine, followed 
by movie stars, followed by Steve Hannagan 
and photographers, followed by pictures in 
papers all over the country. And they oil 
made it back to the lodge in time for tea. 

But, inevitably, Son Valley discovered ski- 
ing. The masses came to town and Hollywood 
moved to Klosters, which is Sun Valley in 
Switzerland. In the years since, the place has 


been taken over by the Janss brothers, Ed and 
Bill, who collect Rauschenbergs, de Koonings 
and ski resorts, and the emphasis now mors 
than ever is on skiing, which is what Sun Valley 
is really all about. Mountain Manager Les 
Outzs controls Baldy by wolkie-talkie from 
atop the hill, and every time a mogul appears 
he tunes in a Sno-Cat, which rolls out and 
smashes it down. And now there is on even 
more notable improvement — there is a whole 
mountoinside devoted to powder snow. 

Even in the Valley's old days small bands of 
skiers had discovered the north face of Baldy, 
that forbidding, pitching Warm Springs Run 
zooming down to Jim Potterson’s front yard at 
the river. That oldtime run was not so much o 
run as it wos a wild chase through the trees, 
and those pioneer boomers often ended up 
corrying sprigs of pine bough in their teeth. 
But the powder was there, touched only by 
shadows and Idaho's snowshoe rabbits. For 
years it was the secret slope. Then the Janss 
brothers, who know o great run when they 
ski one, called in the decorotors and did the 
mountoin over completely. The result; Son of 
Warm Springs, 50 acres of pure powder 
running down through smoothed, open fly- 
ing hillsides. 

From the 9,200-foot top, where the pitch 
rolls along at 21° to 28” (and where the girl 
in the picture opposite leans into her first turn]. 
Warm Springs runs two and o half miles down 
to where Patterson's front yard used to be. It 
is fast company, doubling back and forth be- 
side two new chair lifts and across plazas, 
kicking up feathery plumes all the way -a 
3,200-foot vertical drop. And no more pio- 
neer troilblazing. It Is now possible to run 

Worm Springs all the way without once cross- 
ing another run or access trail. 

The remodelers did it up right. Churning 
dips that used to pull skiers right out of their 
socks have been filled. The trail averages 200 
feet in width, and is deliberately cut crooked, 
complete with scenic islonds of trees for ski- 
ing around, through, under. 

“And to think," soid Outzs on the doy we 
skied it, "of all those years spent on the other 
side of the mountain.” At last Sun Valley has 
everything: manicured snow, hard skiing on 
one side and soft skiing on one of the country's 
smoothest slopes on the other side. And don't 
forget: tea about 5. Tea? 







WKST FA< E 
KT-22, 

AW VAEEEY 


Everybody should know the history of KT-22, 
that dandy mountain in the Sierra Nevoda. 
Kit Carson and John Sutter both slept of its 
base in the 19th century, and it never got 
much more crowded than that until Alex 
Cushing and the I960 Olympics came to 
town. In the 1930s pioneer skiers had her* 
ringboned oil over the hill, marveling at its 
snowy wonders, and the wife of one of them, 
Mrs. Sandy Poulsen, claimed it took her 22 
kick-turns to get down it, hence the name. If 
that is how mountains ore named, it is a good 
thing she did not fry to ski the West Face. 

“Actually, it is not a ski run at all,” soys 
Cushing. "It is really on avalanche chute. I 
have fallen from the top all the woy to the 
bottom of that thing. I would imagine that 
not 5% of the people who come to Squaw 
Valley can ski the West Face of KT-22. ” 

One slip on the West Foce usually means 
you chute all the way to the bottom. There 
are stout pines spotted strategically all down 
the course, each one a potential lip-splitter. 
Still, the fact remains that the West Face 
of KT-22 is the ruggedest, fastest, most 
challenging end soul-searing ski run in the 
country. 

From the top, at 8,200 feet, the face does 
not look all that tough. Its first humpback 
loops over rather modestly to a small staging 
area just atop the main face. It is on this 
snowy platform that some of winter's worst 
snap decisions are made. One chill morning 
last March, we made one. 

"It’s a bit icy,” warned Califomion Jim 
Tobin. “This run should only be skied in pow- 
der. But . . . if , , . you . . . are . . . care- 
ful, we'll make it.” The face lay glazed in the 
10 o.m. sun, glittering at a pitch of about 
32°. We pushed off. 

A quarter of the way down, I pulled up to 
look around at the view. Just magnificent. 



Breathtaking. I was awed. Scared. Below 
me, Tobin, Peter Paine, Photographer Mar- 
vin Newman (who took the photograph at 
left) and the others stood on their edges, 
looking back up. They were leaning in tight- 
ly to the hill, like the trees. Tobin glanced 
over ot Newman. "I wouldn't turn just there if 
I were you,” he said. "Me?” said Newman. 
"Me, I can make it.” He turned, decorated 
with cameras, ond fell. He began to slide, 
orms and legs sproddled, like a sky diver. 
Tobin wheeled quickly, raced below him and 
then threw himself over Newman's body, and 
their combined, tangled mass finally brought 
them to o stop. They got up carefully, having 
cut their own bobsled run halfway down the 
hill. It did a lot for my peace of mind. 

I wanted a cigarette. But I was afraid to 
strike a match. Tobin hiked back up and 
stood guard below while I, like Mrs. Poulsen, 
kick-turned. Then I hacked my way down the 
shining run. Halfwoy, I stood very still, edges 
bit in, until I got my confidence back. It took 
all season. 




4a{»:KX VAI.I.KV, 
C IJVXTAI. 

MOl XTAIA 


The vast Pacific Northwest is populated 
by skiers who look pretty much like you and 
me. The same beaten boots, stretch pants 
and ribbed sweaters, the same driving eager- 
ness to ski. Even now, in Tacomo and in Enum- 
claw, they stand tuned, hoping for the good 
year. But similarities end there. There is one 
vital difference. Nobody, but nobody, is 
more determined to ski — come rain or come 
shine — than those of the Pocific Northwest. 
And all too often, eyebrows dripping, they 
ski come rain. 

It is an unhoppy meteorological fact that 
when winter rains sweep in from the Pacific 
they sook everything west of the Cascode 
Range, occasionally turning entire snowfields 
into a substance like vanillo sherbet. Yet this 
condition only feeds the fierce fire that lies 
within Pocific Northwesters, and every skier, 
cinching the rack on fop of his car in his drive- 
way, takes off for the hills with the instincts 
of a riverboat gambler. For when skiing is 
good in the umbrella of Mt. Rainier — and 
thot is much of the time, incidentally — it is very, 
very good. 

The view of Rainier alone, rising in 14,408 
feet of chill majesty, is worth the gamble. 
From the 6,877-foot saddle ot Crystal Moun- 
tain, it is purest bonus: Rainier looks over the 
shoulder of one of America's top ski runs, the 
Green Valley. 

Seventy-five miles out of Seattle, 1 ,000 
vertical feet up over Snoqualmie National 
Forest, Green Valley sprawls for 80 acres 
of bowl, gap, canyon and mogul skiing, os 
though the run hod been edited to include a 
chapter on everything. There is even powder 
snow, if you happen to be the first man on the 
mountain on the right morning. But no matter. 
Green Volley doesn't need powder. 

Understondably, Green Valley is the most 
popular of Crystal's 8,000 square acres of 



ski slope, and of oil the country's best runs 
this one has the most glacial mood, perhops 
because the upper bowl is so big. From the 
saddle, where the skier in the accompanying 
picture is strolling, the Valley spills down into 
this monster bowl, which has some of the 
choracteristics of Tuckerman's Ravine in the 
East. Alwoys fatly smallpoxed with moguls, 
it is a bowl with bump and snap, flattening out 
into a schuss through the trees. Beyond, the run 
sails, if you would like, into a section of ridge 
run. And below that lies still another bowl, a 
shallower run beneath the lift, all of it heading 
for a swooshing finish, heady skiing down a 
slope they call the back side of Exterminator 
(the front side, they soy, will really extermi- 
nate you). Over all, through all its swirls, the 
effect is like skiing through an hourglass. Every 
run is best made briskly — Pacific cold is damp 
and penetrating. And if there is fog below, 
don’t worry. The sun surely shines on top. 

Rain? Never! Well, almost never. But it’s 
worth the gamble. 



IMTI11K>> Kt X, 
ASl'KX 

We take you now, by flashback, to an impor- 
tant but little-known moment in U.S. skiing his- 
tory. It is the spring of 1946, the first year of 
Aspen, the old mining town, os Aspen, the new 
ski resort. And there in Spar Gulch — which is 
one of America's genuine gulches — stands 
Ruthie (Mrs. D.R.C.) Brown, the first of Aspen's 
intermediate skiers. "There ought to be," said 
Ruthie, sideslipping irritobly, "an easier way 
to get off this mountain. I would give — no, I 
will give — $5,000 for just one trail that I can 
ski. A trail just for me.” And she did. That, as 


every skier should know, is how Ruthie's Run 
was born. 

Both Ruth and Darcy Brown were Aspen 
stockholders — stockholders were about the 
only people skiing Aspen in those doys — and 
the rest of them chipped in another $5,000 
to cut the new troil where she wanted it. The 
slope where Ruthie wanted the run was 
tougher thon it looked. But Ruthie's skiing 
progressed while the run was being cut, and 
when it was ready she was ready to ski it. 
The result; one of the greatest ski runs in the 
country. 

Ruthie's Run opened the winter of 1949. 
"It was," recoils Mrs. Brown, "a terrible day. 
A big crowd gathered around, ond down we 
come, skiing through three feet of heovy 
powder. There was a Paramount newsreel 
camera, and I broke the ceremonial tape." 

In the years since. Aspen has grown tre- 
mendously, Spar Gulch has been partially 
filled in to become less gulchy, but Ruthie's 
Run remains the locol favorite. 

And no wonder. Starting at 10,485 feet, 
the run does all these things in quick order: 
it snakes down through a corkscrew, 300 
yards of tightly swinging, 22° slope; it chutes 
across o flot, into a funnel of trees to Zig- 
Zaugg (right), building tension and speed all 
the way; after another, 300-foot-wide, hol- 
low, it dives smartly into Ruthie's Snow Bowl, 
then into Spring Pitch (where suddenly the 
world is tilted to 34'*), swings shorply to a 
hard left turn onto a 250-foot catwalk and 
winds up barreling easily down Strawpiie to 
happy exhaustion. There ought to be on As- 
pen law: Ruthie's should be skied twice at the 
minimum — once for skiing, all out, once just 
for looking, across all of Colorado, down at 
the town from the hillside. 

On one of the days I skied Ruthie's lost sea- 
son, Mrs. Brown was waiting at the bottom. 
"Sadly, I don't have much time to ski the old 
run anymore," she said. "But olwoys when I’m 
in Aspen I come by and look up at the skiers 
coming down it. It is quite o run." It is quite a 
run, indeed, Ruthie. Thonk you. cwo 






First words. 

Who cares if you 
hear them again? 



With new G-H tape recorders, families can keep a “sound 

scrapbook" of memorable moments from nursery to Golden 
Anniversary. Other G-E breakthroughs in low-cost, high- 
value electronics include portable color TV for under $270. 


First dinner. 

Who cares if 
it’s a success? 



Today's foods arc made more appetizing by-of all things— computers. 
G-E computers figure exact moment to pick and freeze vegetables, 
control cake-mix formulas, improve cattle breeding for better meat. 
And G-E kitchen appliances help put perfect results on the table. 



First flight. 

Who cares if it 
reaches the moon? 


When America’s first manned moon flight lifts oil, all systems must work 
perfectly. One of G. E.’s jobs is to help see that they do. Sophisticated 
electronic gear built by G. E. is being used by NASA to check all 
Apollo systems from giant rockets to compact lunar landing vehicle. 


General Electric 
cares 

(and weVe finding 
many new ways for electronics 
to serve you) 

You don’t hear “Gee whiz!” 
much these days. 

It’s getting harder to amaze 
people, even the kids. Two-way 
wrist radios? Shirt-pocket TV 
sets? Yawn. The unusual is los- 
ing its “un.” Why? Electronics 
is a big part of the answer. 

Ever since the pioneering 
days of electronics, a lot of that 
answer has come from General 
Electric. Recent G-E develop- 
ments are at left. Here are more: 

In America’s space effort, 
G-E electronic guidance sys- 
tems have controlled over 400 
successful rocket launches. 

G-E electronics are keeping 
a heartbeat steady, sniffing the 
air for bacteria and pollution, 
piloting supersonic planes. 

Now we’ve developed elec- 
tronics a hundred times smaller 
than conventional types — and 
ten times more reliable. Called 
microelectronics, this new ad- 
vance makes possible many re- 
markable products. Example: 
a rechargeable portable radio 
guaranteed for three years in- 
stead of the usual three months. 

Frankly, we do keep trying 
to amaze you. But if a replace- 
ment is needed for “Gee whiz!” 

. . . how about “G. E.”? 


^rygreis fs Our Most Imporisnf ^x>Jucf 


GOLF /Jack Nicktaus 



Don’t let your golf be a dirty business 


Too many weekend golfers ignore what 
seems to them to be a trivial part of the 
game, care of their clubs. As often as not 
they keep their clubs at home, and they 
find it quite easy not to clean them. But 
this costs strokes. If the grooves of an 
iron arc not clean the club head will 
not put maximum backspin on the ball. 
During a round you should have a towel 
available so that the club face can be 
wiped clean after every shot. You should 
also clean the grooves by running a sharp 
object through them before every shot. 

O 1966 Jock Nickiaut. All ri^hli reteived 


Caring for woods presents a difierent 
problem. Woods pick up moisture and 
arc affected by sharp changes from very 
moist to very dry climates. To prevent 
any problems, you should soak your 
woods periodically in linseed oil. This 
seals the wood and keeps it from absorb- 
ing moisture. Some people oil the heads 
of their irons, presumably to keep them 
from rusting. I do not do this, and 1 
don’t recommend it. because anything 
that makes the face of the iron slick is 
likely to affect the flight of the ball. 


Take Charge... Move up to Chrysler *67 


It’s it. 

The one the others will have 
to live up to. 

Engines range from a 383 cubic 
inch V-8 right on up to the biggest 
in the price class. The 440 TNT. 
Chrysler brakes are biggest, too. 

Contoured bucket seats are 
standard in the Chrysler 300. 
A fold-down armrest gives you 
room to seat 3. 

Or.you can have some Newport 
Customs, New YorkersandTown 
& Country wagons equipped with 
the new 3 in-l front seat. A 5-foot 



wide sofa that converts to adjust- 
able seats for 2. And the passen- 
ger side reclines. 

And as for price... 

4 Chrysler Newport models 
— all full size — are now priced 
just a few dollars a month more 
than the most popular smaller 
cars, comparably equipped. 

Take Charge. Move up to 
Chrysler ’67. 

It’s it. 

CIim^LER 



liluslrslcd above, the Cnr/iler 300 Conveibble in Pe<sian While. Tune in Bob Hooe Wedneadaye end AFL Football weekly, . . NBC-TV. 


CHRYSLER DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



' says 

I fine watch 
can’t be exciting? 


Not Hamilton! 


The Golden 


Hamilton insists on a bold new 
elegance. Achieves it with a solid 14K 
gold round case and high gold markers. 
Adds a raised crystal to emphasize its three- 
dimensional design. Completes the rich effect 
with a permanent bracelet of 14K woven 
gold. Its automatic movement 
winds itself. Weatherproof, 
shock-resistant, lifetime 
unbreakable mainspring. 

So if you’ve got the 
money... for yourself 
or for a gift, put it 
where the excitement 
is — on a Hamilton. 

At your jewelers. 

If you want more than time, get a 

H HAMILTON 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


On a dear day, San Diego State saw forever 


The hot winds died, the fogs disappeared and the Aztecs of San Diego combined blazing speed with Don 
Horn's accurate passes to swamp North Dakota State and become the country's No. 1 small*coilege team 


T lierc is no defense ayainsi llie Sanui 
Ana. ihe wind lhal conics blustering 
in ofT the Mojave Desert in searing, 
griniy gusts. Wlieii it hits, southern Caii- 
fornia goes from pure euphoria to in- 
stant funk. i-ricndl> dogs snarl, people 
with suicidal tendencies e>e straight ra- 
zors. sleeping pills and the Soulhern I’a- 
cilic Railroad tracks with renewed long- 
ing. and perl'eclK compatible couples 
Stan divorce proceedings. 

.All week long .San Diego whee/ed in 
the -Santa Ana and then, just as Ronald 
Reagan up there on all those billboards 
smiling in quiet approval of private en- 
terprise — began to disappear behind lay- 
ers of dust, the Santa .Ana stopped. An 
omen'.’ Why not? At that moment Ntnih 
Dakota State L. iiiversiiv . the No. I small- 
collcgc team in the country, arrived, 
seeking an answer to the question; Can 
a small agricultural college from the 
Northwest tlnd happiness in the sw'ing- 
ing southland? The answer was not long 
in coming, and it was no, not without 
help from a Santa Ana. Without as much 
as a soft bree/e. in fact. San Diego State, 
the biggest little monster in the land, did 
what no one has been able to do since 
1964 — beat the Hisons. They did it, fur- 
thermore. .^6-0. 

San Diego State, known as the A/tecs 
to its 17.000 students, but for years un- 
known. unloved and ignored by south- 
ern Californians in general and by lovers 
of big-time footbiill everywhere, had not 
only gone through six games unbeaten 
but had done so with such dash that by- 
last week most observers Itad the impres- 
sion San Diego halfbacks were racing 
around end in Aloha shirts. Heforc the 
Saturday game San Diego State was 
rated second among the country's small- 
college teams. And did this lofty station 
turn San Diego aquiver with Joy? It did 
not. "'rhe hell with No. 2. ' said a stu- 
dent. "We're the fastest, the meanest, the 


most explosive team in the world. We're 
No. 1." 

Really? North Dakota is a small slate. 
>'ou could, in fact, almost stuff its popu- 
lation into Balboa Stadium, where the 
two teams met Saturday night. But North 
Dakota State has spent the last three 
years whomping everyone it has played. 
The fact is. the teams confronted each 
other in mutual terror, and those coaches' 
cries of anguish for once had the ring 
of irulh, 

"Put that thing on regular speed." 
Dakota's Ron nrhardl told an assistant 
running a lilm showing San Diego backs 
racing off in spectacular isolation, 

"Coacli." said the assistant, "this is 
regular speed." 

"Ciood grief" said Frhardi. 

Nor did the Bison films that San Diego 
Coach Don Coryell studied bear any 


resemblance to light comedy. After each 
play, a perfectly audible "Ooph" was 
heard. It came from Coryell. "Teams 
down here don't hit like that,' he said. 

The wonderful part of it was that both 
hrhardt and Coryell had good cases. 
Coryell has always gone after players 
who had trouble holding still long 
enough for an interview, running backs 
like Nate Johns and Don Shy. for in- 
stance. who think a 9,7 hundred is dog- 
ging it. A series <.if injuries has slowed 
Johns this season, but Coryell's newest 
man in perpetual motion. Haven .Mo.ses. 
makes up for whatever Johns has lost. 
And right in the middle of all that speed 
is Pullback Teddy Washington, a chunky 
210-pounder who is just as fast as the 
rest 

Coryell knew he had something excep- 
tional brewing, but there was a flaw; the 



PROTECTED BY SAN DIEGO'S WASHINGTON (41), DON HORN DROPS SACK TO PASS 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL eonilwied 



"Take my 
word for it. 

Du Pont 
Golden 7’ 
helps 
any engine 
run better.” 

Who’s talking? 

Rodger Ward, 

racing 

champion. 

Rodger Ward took 
the Indianapolis 
“500" twice. He 
likes Du Pont 
Golden " 7 " for 
keeping engines 
out of trouble. 

It stops oil burning. Quiets 
noisy engines. Increases com- 
pression and oil pressure. Cuts 
repair costs. Helps oil work 
seven ways better. ..and it can 
be used in all - - - 

makesandinod- 
els of cars. 

Du Pont 
Golden 
get it wher- 
ever auto sup- siok nl!%,iRHi«6 



Better Thinss for Better tivioB . .. lhfOiP9>i CBemitlry 


olTcnsivc line. “They hil the right peo- 
ple.” he noted, “but they don't do any- 
thing to the people they do hit.” Coryell 
rea'ivoned that until the young linemen 
learned how to bowl people over, he 
would leach them the rudiments of pass- 
blocking for Don Horn, onetime cap- 
tain of the Washington Slate freshman 
team who left there when he found out 
that the Woody Hayes philosophy of di- 
rect frontal assault was about to become 
all the rage. 

in live games, three of w hich were ab- 
solute hair-raisers (San Diego State beat 
Weber State 38-34. scoring three limes 
in ihe last quarter; got by C al Poly 14-13 
by blocking an extra point try after the 
final gun; and outlasted Long Beach 
State 21-18). Coryell ignored the run 
and sent ends, flankers, tailbacks — any- 
one eligible to catch a ball — scamper- 
ing this way and that, and Horn knew 
exactly what to do with the situation. 

Then, two weeks ago. against Fresno 
State, the young line came of age. and 
Shy and Washington nearly matched 
Horn's passing yardage with their runs 
—at least for a while. In the second half 
a fog came in and both teams disap- 
peared. “We know you're there. Aztecs. 
We know you're there.” was one chant 
offered up by the student cheering sec- 
tion. Another was: “We love you, Az- 
tecs. wherever you arc." 

Ron Hrhardt's idea of good football 
is to hit somebody — or everybody — so 
hard that something inevitably col- 
lapses. His game plan for North Da- 
kota was simple: gel Horn. And then. 


THE WEST I . use (7-1) 2. UCLA (7-1) 
3. WYOMING (7-1) 

It w.is a typically gray and wet November 
Saturday in Seattle and. typically. UCLA's 
Bruins, who had not won there since 1958. 
came away again with only mud on their 
abashed faces after wa-Shington upset them 
16-3. The Huskies’ determined defense, led 
by Tackle Steve Thomp-son and Lineback- 
er George Jugum, climbed all over the soppy 
Bruins. Gary Bcbnn had his worst day, seven 
completions in 24 tries; Mel Karr was held 
to 32 yards rushing. But what really did 
UCLA in was an 80-yard kickoff return by 
Jim Sartoris, setting up Washington's first 
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follow Teddy Washington — everywhere. 

It was a sound plan, but following 
Washington and doing something about 
him are differenl problems. On the first 
play from scrimmage the fullback went 
right up the middle for 32 yards. That 
was the end of San l3iego running until 
the last quarter when Washington squirt- 
ed loose for an 86-yard touchdow n — but 
no matter. Horn took turns passing to 
Moses and End Craig Scoggins, a little 
fellow who reminds people of Howard 
Twillcy. Only Scoggins is much faster — 
naturally— and just like that San Diego 
had 14 points. 

Not that North Dakota was through. 
The Bisons are a proud lot. and Er- 
hardt kept them whopping away with 
traps and short passes right down to San 
Diego's four-yard line just before the end 
of the half. Then came disaster No. 1. 
The fourth-down plunge missed by an 
inch. Disaster No. 2; Horn completed 
a 41-yardcr to Scoggins, who ran out 
of bounds on North Dakota’s 18. Dis- 
aster No. 3; with four seconds left, Johns 
tried the first field goal of his career — 
and nearly fell down from shock when 
he made it. Disaster No. 4: the second 
half. By the middle of the third period 
North Dakota State's entire hacktield 
was on the bench nursing injuries and it 
was then no longer a question of who 
was No. I, but whether the old No. 1 
would score, The Bisons came close, 
but Bob Jones, an Aztec defender, inter- 
cepted a pass on the two and sprinted 
— what else? — for 98 yards. 

—Tom C. Brodv 


touchdown on a one-yard smash by Jeff 
Jordan. Friink Smith's 29-yard run with an 
intercepted pass finished the Uclans. "They 
just plain beat us,” said Bcban sadly. “Wc 
played for the hilling championship of the 
Coast and they put it to us." 

Down in dry Los Angeles, use Quarter- 
backs Troy Winslow and Toby Page metho- 
dically picked sluggish California apart with 
short passes while sub Jim Lawrence and 
Mike Hull ripped the Bears' porous line for 
big yardage. USC won the game 35-9 but 
not nece.s.sarily the right to play in the Rose 
Bowl. If the Trojans .should lose to UCLA 
when they meet Nov. 19 they will still be 
ahead in the AAWU 4-1 to 3-1 (presum- 

cominued 
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FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


If she doesn’t fill out 
that rental form in 
2 minutes flat, strip her 
of her Avis button. 



Time her. 

(Many Avis girls break 90. After 
record holder Gray’s 47, there’s Alice 
Webb in Seattle, with 48.) 

So if she goes over 2 minutes, her 
Avis button is yours. 

And don’t think it won’t hurt. 
When you wear a button that says, 
“We try harder,”and somebody tells 
you to take it off, they’re telling you 
something about yourself. 

Try it the next time you rent a shiny 
new Plymouth from Avis. 

2 minutes. If she takes a second longer, tell her to hand 
the button over. 

Please don’t try to remove it yourself. 
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Painful 

hemorrhoids? 

All too orien, htimuns who aitJ slantf pay 
the price of Ncrtical posture. Sitting and 
slLindinp combine with the force of gras iiy to 
produce extra pressure on veins and tiss’ucs 
in and around the rectal area. 1 he result may 
be painful, itching or burning hemorrhoids. 

'I he (irst thought of hemorrhoid siifl'erers 
is to relieve their pain and discomt'ori. Hoss- 
ever. of the products most often used fi>r 
hemorrhoids, some contain no pain-killing 
agent at all •- .others have one too weak to 
provide necessary relief... and still others 
provide only luhrication. 

Now at JiiM ibere is a formulalion which 
nnicctiirtiies t>n /ruin. It actually has over 8 
times more pain-killing power than the top- 
ical anesthetic most commonly used in hem- 
orriioid remedies. 8 limes the power to ease 
the Itching, pain, and burning of hemonhoids. 

I he name of this product is Nupercainal. 
fsJiipercaina! starts to work on conuni. Pro- 
vides prolonffCil relief from pain. Soothes 
and lubricates. 

When you suspect you have hemorrhoids, 
check with your doctor. If hemorrhoids are 
the cause of your discomfort, chances are 
he’ll recommend Nupercainal. 

Nupercainal is available without prescrip- 
tion at piofessional pharmacies esery where. 
Ask for ointment or new siipposiiorics with 
free pockcl-pack. (Say Ncw-pcr-canc-ail.) 

Nupercainal 

over 8 times more pairr-killing power 


“I couldn’t 
take a 
chance on 
hiring 
someone 
who’s 
mentally 
retarded!’ 

If that's how you fed, 
you don't know the facts, 

\\'ntc Ii>r a free IxKikicl to 
Till- I’rc-Nidciil's Committee 
on Mintal I^clardation, 

W ashington. 1) C 



ing the Udans get by -Stanford this week). 
The conference, however, must vote on who 
gcK-s to Pasadena. 

The other AA\S'L' teams were playing 
slriclly for the record. w-sSMlst.ios sixii. 
with Halfback Rick Rood intercepting ihree 
nasscs and Tom Ocrcia kicking two extra 
points, edged Oregon 14 I.V m ssmikd ham- 
mered .Air force 21 ft while oRiiiOX mmi 
beat .Arizona .t| 12 as fullback F’cle Pifcr 
slashed the Wildcats for 22K yards and three 
touchdowns. 

Salt Lake City had never seen anything 
quite like it when hri<,m\\i soim, and 
Texas Western got together. HYU's \irgil 
Carter and TW s Billy Slcscns threw with 
ihe persistence of Iron Mikes, but Carter, 
with Phil Odie catching 14 passes for 242 
yards and Casey Boyeil grabbing nine for 
three scores, had the best of it. HYU won 
5.'^ -TT 

After beating Arizona Slate 21 ft i i.\h. 
along with HYl.. still had hopes of lying 
Wyoming for the Western AC tille. Bui 
coioKsDO SI.VH. an independent with 
WAC pretensions, may be belter than either 
of them. The preciH'ious Rams murdered 
New Mexico 45-ft, i rxii statf. a siii- 
prising 0-ft. (inally won. over Pacilic 47 y_ 

THE MIDWEST , ,7.01 

2. VJK'JIK.XN SI All (8 -0) V N) ))K ^,SX^A I 8 - 0) 

I here w.is weak Put. completely out of char- 
acter, stunting and blitzing so furiously that 
soiKi i).\Mi actually had a game on its 
hands. Put iniercepicd three of Quarterback 
Terry Hanratly 's passes and the lush led bv 
only 7 Oat halftime. Then Nick Hddy. shak- 
ing oir would-be tackicrs. ran the second- 
half kickolT back 85 yards and Tom Schocn 
reliuned a punt 63 yards. Ihe proud Notre 
Dame defense siilVencd aiul pretty soon it 
was all over for the plucky Panthers. The 
l ish won 40 0. 

Iowa gave sm-iiK,\N sivn's Dully 
Daiighci'tv a twitch. it*o. when it took a 7 i) 
lead in the first quarier. But Halfback Clint 
Jones, jigghng m his herky-jerky way. broke 
loose for 7V- and 70-y.ird (ouchdowns, add- 
ed a third on a two-yard plunge and ham- 
mered the llawkeycs for 2ftX yards (.i Big 
Icn record). Jimmy Rave threw a couple of 
scoring passes to Cicnc Washington, .ind 
Michigan State coasted to a 5ft 7 win. 

Since Michigan -State cannot follow itself 
to the Rose Bowl, pi Hin i and mism- 
soiA Will tight It out -Satuiday in Minneap- 
olis for that honor, Purdue. 4-1. whipped 
W isconsin 2.3 0 as Bob (iriese sneaked over 
for two touchdowns, kicked two extra 
points and a 29-yard Held goal. Quarterback 
Curl Wilson led Minnesota, now .3-1-1. past 
Northwestern 28 1.3. He passed to Ken Last 
for two scores and run 17 yards for another. 

It looked like iiiisois' Pete Llliotl was 
m for another licking from brother Bump 
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when Michigan led the lllmi 21 20 and was 
on the six with only 7:15 to play. But Bruce 
(Silky ) Sullivan took a Dick Vidmev pass, 
ran it back 98 yards and Pete had his first 
win over Bump in seven tries 28-21. The 
bear hug Pete gave his tearful ll-year-old 
niece Betsy was small consolation for the 
Ann Arbor l-.lliotis. There was some for 
oniosTATi. though, which beat Indiana?-!), 

M UR vskA. seemingly over its frustrations. 
Ill into Kansas for ihice second-giiarier 
touchdowns. Then the Hiiskers went flat, 
Javhawk Quarterback Bill l emon, a skinny . 
5-root-9 passer who had not played a single 
down all year, threw for one score and Ne- 
braska had to tight to win 24 13, "l.ast year 
they were awesome." s.iid Kansas ITillback 
Dick Bacon. "This year they arc human." 

I here was .1 chance, too. th.il Nebraska 
was hearing fooisieps t>ki miostv's. Ihe 
Sooners smashed Kansas Slate .37-ft. Mis- 
souri, which used to live oil' opponents' 
mistakes, made too many of its ow n as r'oi - 
OHviMT recovered ihrec .Mizziui fumbles 
and intercepted four passes, one of which 
Ike Howard ran back 99 yards, to win 2ft 0. 

M/vMi of Ohio bcai Toledo 24 -12 but 
the Redskins will have to share the Mid- 
zXmcrican title again, this time wiih wisi- 
IKS MiciiKiAS. 2(1 1.3 winner ovci Ohio U. 
on Ihe running of Tim Majerle. 

II was hard to tell which humiliated 
U ichna .State more, being held to miiuis- 
85 yards rushing or being subjected to 
wvoMist. Quarterback Rick bglolT's tal- 
ented running and throwing, l ilher way. 
ihe Shtxikers loM 55 0. n-wios. in iis best 
season since 1942, beat \aMCr9-2. 

THE EAST I . SVRset SI (ft 2) 2. VRMV 
(ft 2) .3. PINS SIMI (4 4i 

II was just like any other sv K\<'i.si--Pcnn 
Stale game. Syiacusc's Ben Schwartzwakler 
was mitred because he was denied permis- 
sion to bring along his video playback 
equipment, Penn Stale's Joe Paierno had a 
few new twists like a shift I'roiii a T into 
an I and (he jwo le.im.s had ai each other. 
.Surprisingly, ihcytuing Lions led fP 6ai (he 
half on Quarierback Tom Sherman’s 2ft- 
yard pass to led Kvvalick and his 29-yard 
field goal. I hen the Orange, except for one 
bn of unlikely trickery when Punter Don 
Bullard faked a fourtlt-down kick and 
threw a pass, decided to do what it does 
best- Larry Csonka bulled up the middle. 
Floyd Little slipped olT the tackles and 
eventually Csonka scored from the one to 
put Syracuse ahead 12 10. When it was ovci . 
Csonka had 1.32 yards. Little 110 and llie 
Orange were beginning to think about a 
bowl. ■'Anytime you beat these babies." said 
Schwartzwalder. "ii makes you feelgood.” 

PKiNOMos's Dick Colman was feeling 
mighty good, too. after his Tigers stopped 
Harvard's march to an undefeated season 
ronii/ii/zrf 
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Your 



agent can insure them all 

He can cover everything you value— people, places and things— efficiently 
with a one-source protection program. And he brings to your insurance 
problems the experience and personal attention of the independent 
insurance man. Look to the USF&G agent. He‘s in the Yellow Pages 
. . . consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 

THE USF'^G COMPANIES. BALTIMORE. MD. 21203. Uniltd Slitet F>d«l>ly A Guaranty Ce . Fidelity A Guaranty Lite 

Iniurancc fidtiity & Guaiinty (nturane* Underwiilar*. Inc. Baltimora, Md. 21203 • Fidelity Ineutance Co. of Canada. Tcionlo 
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18-14. Princcion, behind 14-3. bullied back 
valiantly in ihc second half. Fullback Dave 
Marlin scored twice, and then an aroused 
defense slopped Harvard on ihc 16. inches 
short of a first dovsn. Thai threw ihc Ivy- 
lead into a four-way lie as dvrimodth 
drubbed Columbia 56 14 and cornu i. out- 
scored Brown 2.3 14 lo join Princelon and 
Harvard at the lop. vmi. only u ijamc 
behind, bcul Penn 17-14 «)n Diin Hegel's 29- 
yard field goal with 21 seconds to go. 

ARMY has noi had it so g<Hid in years. 
Coach Tom Cahill pul his two fullbacks, 
Mark Hamilton and Chuck Jarvis, in the 


BEST OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Briglijm Young Qu;-riorb.ick Vir- 
gil Cancr compklcd 29 of 47 passes for 51.3 
yards, a new NCAA record, and ran for K6 
for a loial of 5‘W lo roul Texas Western, pre- 
viously ranked second in loial d.’fensc. 53-33. 

THE LINEMAN: Suiilhvm Callforiiia Lineback- 
er .Adrian Young made seven unaided tackles, 
was credited with six more aided tackles and 
two assists, dellceicd one puss and iniercepicd 
another as his team rocked California 35-9. 


same backlield and the Cadets ran over 
George Washington 20 7 for iheir sixth win 
as Quarierbuck Steve Lindcll passed for iwo 
touchdowns. Navy, however, was caught by 
uuKr 9 -7 on Bob Matheson's 21-yard field 
goal in the last quarter. 

WKioN coLitot, With Fullback Brendan 
McCarthy hammering for two saws, beat 
William &Mary 15-13. coi t.Ati took BucK- 
ncll 20-0, while RiircuRS got caught up in 
another thriller — this one with Lafayette. 
The Knights pulled it out 32 2? on sub Tail- 
back Mel Brown's 18-yard sweep in the last 
quarter, holy cross held olf Massachusetts 
16 14 when the Redmen missed a two-point 
conversion at the end. 


THE SOUTH I, MA (7 0) 

2. GLOK<<IA lien (8 0) 3. UlOROlA (7 I) 
While <iiOK(>iA was spoiling Florida’s un- 
beaten season 27-10 (ptifie J‘)), ai.abama 
rolled on in the SEC. Coiich Bear Bryant 
was tickled crimson when his quick, sleek 
defenders almost ran LSD clear out of Binn- 
ingham s Legion Field. Linebacker Mike 
Hall blocked a punt for u sifcty. Bobby 
Johns returned an interception 33 yards 
.■nd another piekoff by Stan Moss set up a 
second score. I wo field goals by Steve Davis 
made the score 21-0. "Frank y. I’d prefer 
to win Hdh defease," .said Hryanl. "That's 
the sure way." 

<.fORC.iA TtCH's Bobby Dodd likes de- 
fense. too. the more so after the liberties 
Virginia’s Bob Davis look with his. Davis 
ran through the Yellow Jackets for two 
touchdowns and had the Cavaliers two yards 
ronimiied 



for men... 

exhilarating elegance 


COLOGNE AND AFTER SHAVE 

COtOfiK MU VTU SW«[ MM SMMB. WM TOM - SOU asmitUTOI 



Fabric so hearty, 
it takes winter 
in its stride 

Lakeland’s pile-lined 
country coat. 


Designed by John Weitz 
in a super staunch, 
two-ply blend 
of Fortrel polyester 
and cotton 
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The 

Soother 

m 



Every razor removes more fhan iust your beard. Because no molter how 
carefully you shave, or how good the rozor is, if scrapes away skin and 
natural oils that keep your face comfortable. Then you splash on an 
offer shave that dries your face even more, So every time you shove you 
make your face dry, irritated, and sore. It's time you met the soother. 

Mennen Afta...the after shave 
that soothes, protects, and helps heal... 

It replaces oils shaving scrapes away. 

What other alter shove con mofce thol slotement? 


away from victory when a fumble saved 
the game for Tech, which squeezed out a 
14 13 win on Lenny Snow's one-yard dive 
and Hunky Henry's second placement. 

ri LANi. which has not h.id so much fun 
in 10 years, led Miami 10-7 when the Hurri- 
canes, slopped on the five w ith less than two 
minutes to play, decided to settle for a tie. 
Ray Harris' 24-yard field goal made it 10-10. 
viRt.iMA iiCH, 6-1-1 now. beat stubborn 
Wake Forest 11-0 while m.orioa .srAxr 
clobbered South Carolina .32-10 as Bill 
Moreman scored three times. 

Back in the SKC. aublrn' and KtsrucKY 
made their moves to slay out of the cellar. 
Auburn beat Mississippi .State 1.1-0 and 
Kentucky sneaked past Vanderbilt 14-10. 
ri Nsts.SEi., perhaps taking little Chattanooga 
loo lightly, was down 10-7 at the half. Then 
Quarterback Dewey W-arren rarv for a touch- 
down. pitched for two more and Tennessee 
won 28-10. 

ci.tMSON was all alone at the top of the 
ACC after beating North Carolina 27-3 but 
Coach Frank Howard was busy looking over 
his shoulder at Mar>land and NORtii Caro- 
lina srATF, his next two opponents. The 
VVolfpack. coasting along serenely with a 
24-0 lead, suddenly was brought up short 
by Maryland's Alan Pastrana, In less than 
two minutes, he threw three touchdown 
passes — 41 and 36 yards to Billy Van Heusen 
and 56 to Bobby Collins — and N.C. Stale 
barely survived 24-21. 


THE SOUTHWEST 1. ARKAN,S,SS 

(7-i) 2. smu(6 1) 3. HousroN' (6 1) 

Determined to stop Arkansas' ground 
game. Ricc threw an ll-man line against 
the Kazorb.Tcks and did manage to drag 
Quarterback Jon Britlenum down for 40 
yards in losses. Meanwhile, however, Brit- 
tenum passed over the Owls enough to en- 
able Arkansas to win 31 -20 and start think- 
ing about this week's big showdown against 
SVIU in Kuycitevillc. 

sMi; did it again, coming from 14 points 
bcliind in Dallas to nip Texas A&M 21-14 
in the fourth quarter. Little Jerry Levias 
made another big play when he raced 8.1 
yards with a punt for the winning touch- 
down, pulling off a couple of nifty maneu- 
vers Coach Hayden Fry said he had never 
seen before, "mn even in the pios," flic 
neatest runner of the day in the Southwest, 
however, was uxas Halfback Chris Gilbert, 
who gained 235 yards as the Longhorns 
stunned Baylor 26-14. 

Under the Houston .Astrodome, speedy 
Warren MeVea finally broke loose as a rush- 
er with 158 yards, and might have got more 
had he not been evicted in the fourth quar- 
ter against Tulsa, along with one other Cou- 
gar. for arguing with an ofiicial. Expulsion 
didn't matter, hou.sion bombed its visitor 
by a record 73 14. end 
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STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America. 
Worcester, Mass. Founded in 1844. Life/Heallh/Group 



Gentlemen: 

I understand you offer a lower rate on new life insurance to 
people who haven't had a cigarette in at least a year... or ever. 
Not because you're crusaders, but simply because you feel non- 
smokers make better life insurance risks. Please send me a free 
folder explaining your low-cost non-smokers plan. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


State. 


.Zip Code 
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Now thal ihe elections are over, 
voters can assess how valuable 
an image of fitness was to a pol> 
itician by checking two results 
As Election Day neared. Ohio 
Governor .lames A. Rhodes, 
57. managed within a few hours 
to visit two bowling alleys (he 
rolled a strike on his first try) 
and three i>ool halls (he won two 
games of cighi'ball) and kick 
a football with some schoolboys 
in a parking lot (a 30-yard aver- 
age oO 16 tries). In South Caro- 
lina. Senator Strom Thurmond. 
63. did not look so athletically 
convincing, at least not to two 
of his constituents. A pair of 
Greenville policemen saw a man 
jogging between some buildings 
around midnight and stopped 
their squad cur to investigate. It 
was the Senator, who explained 
he was getting some exercise 
by running from a TV station, 
where he had just made an ap- 
pearance. to his hotel, a distance 
of three miles. 

Looking over the shoulders of 
the Miss Teen-age America con- 
testants was Dallas Quarterback 
Don Meredith {below), a judge 
in the annual talent competition 
— the Turtle Derby. After nine 
heats the entry of Miss Duncan. 
Oklahoma was declared the win- 
ner, but not before Meredith 
was called on to decide on a 


photo finish, investigate a dop- 
ing case (it was said one turtle 
had been dipped in a stimulat- 
ing soft drink) .nnd perform an 
autopsy. 

Since she said yes in Dr. No. 
I rsula Andress has been con- 
sidered the sporting type. In re- 
cent films she has skin dived and 
skinny dipped, dangled from the 
wing of u flying airplane and, in 
her finest scene, killed her quar- 
ry with a blast front her mur- 
derform bra. Now Ursula has 
proved she is really a sports 
lover. At the opening of her 
beauty salon for men in Hern. 
Switzerland, she said. "What we 
will try to give men here is the 
athletic look. That is what girls 
like best, and what girls like best 
is what men should have." 

The nickname for the French 
Academy- the 40 -immortals" 
— sometimes seems to have liter- 
al meaning, because most of the 
men elected to France's most 
learned society are doddering 
octogenarians. But the newest 
immortal. 65-year-old Nuclear 
Physicist Louis l.cprincc-Rin- 
guel, is a vigorous athlete. He 
says. “Sports are essential for 
a person's balance." He skips 
lunch almost every day to play 
tennis and in winter keeps his 
balance on skis, an activity he 



enjoys so much that he set up 
his cosmic-ray detectors in the 
Alps. 

Questioned as to why the narra- 
tor on one of its new shows was 
not identified. NBC officials ex- 
plained that the Voice of the 
Dodgers, \incc Scully, is not 
given credit for his work on TVs 
Occasional Wife "because his 
contract with the Dodgers does 
not permit it." Not so, says 
Scully. "I thought the show 
might turn out to be a flop, so 
i asked the network not to iden- 
tify me. One loser a season is 
enough." 

The five puppies of While House 
beagle Freckles received all the 
attention last week, but they 
aren't the only thing new in 
the White House menagerie. A 
Bangkok zoo gave Lady Bird 
.lohnsoii a rare albino turtle. 
Said the zoo's director: "We 
thought this a very suitable gift. 
The Thai people admire the tur- 
tle for its patience and determi- 
nation and for the fact (hat al- 
though it is slow, it always tries 
to succeed in what it wants to 
do." Those who think Lady 
Bird deserved a larger present 
should hesitate to venture their 
opinions. The Thais also admire 
white elephants. 

His competitors con.sidcr Dan 
' Gurney safe taking a turn at 
150 rnph. but the California 
Highway Patrol has flagged him 
I down for reckless driving. On 
I his way to the Riverside Grand 
Prix. Gurney, who had been de- 
layed by heavy Sunday traffic on 
the freeway, took a shortcut on 
a deserted country road. Ac- 
cording to the police report, he 
was averaging 85 mph in his 
Mustang V8. A motorcycle cop 
and a patrol car pulled him over. 
This week Gurney will be ar- 
raigned in Riverside County 
Municipal Court. He could lose 
his driver's license. 

When Yevgeny Yeviuslicnko. 
Riissia'syoungand famous poet, 
arrived in the U.S. for a six- 


week tour, he hud a cut on his 
forehead, a wound received a 
vveek before when he "ran into a 
rex-k" while skin diving. A fer- 
vent athlete, he had been here 
little more than a day when he 
went to Yankee Stadium to sec 
his first American football game, 
the Giants against (he Cardinals. 
A man who draws 14.000 peo- 
ple to .Moscow sports centers 
for his ptvelry recitations. Yevtu- 
shenko wondered if Yankee Sta- 
dium would not be a fine place 
for u reading. After the first 
quarter, in which there had been 
only one first down. Yevtushen- 
ko said he found the game "too 
slow," His 63,000 fellow spec- 
tators would certainly have 
agreed. 

"Don't .slop me." said Queen 
Juliana as she frolicked on the 
siind. her mink coal flapping. 
Thinking the Queen was falling, 
one of Rotterdam's city fathers 
rushed to her aid {behw), but 
Juliana broke away and went 
plunging happily along during 
an inspection tour of Rotter- 
dam's new $1.5 billion harbor. 
Meanwhile, her daughter. Prin- 
cess .Margriet, who is to be 
married in January, has invit- 
ed the wedding guests to a roy- 
al skating party on the palace 
pond. One stipulation: "Bring 
your own skates." 
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Thom McAii is giving away a $4,100 car 
just to get you to look at a $10.99 shoe. 


( Even a (|iii('k peek w ill do.) 


\\o‘re ^oing to hand over a *07 Conliac 
GTO. Witli Hurst shifter. Hood-mounted 
tach. Kallv 11 wheels, and more 
To someone. To you? Could be. 

To try for it. fill in the cou- 
pon at Imtlom and take it. 
don't mail it. lr» your TJiom .UcAii 
store or dealer.'* 

^ lien you get there, vou'll 
see a jdace to deposit your 
entry coupon. You’ll also 
see a slioe which we’ve 
cleverly placed under your iu*.se. It*s named for 
that machine up there. The (iTf ). 

Of course, we hope vou won t just stand tliere 
looking at it. We’re fioj)ing vou II gel into this 
new shoe, walk around in it. give us .S 1 U.99. and 
go out with it. 

The Thom McAn GTO is ankle high. Soft, tex- 
tured leather. Flexible sole. And a soft roll top. 



And we've got a GTO for girls. 
Patent or suede with a pan- 
cake heel. In all kinds of 
colors. For only Sd.99. 
Thom McAn is where 
The GTO's are. (io. W ith 
your c<mpon. You might also 
bring a few dollars. Just in case 
you want to buy something. 


Tlw'TJwmCVVv'^An^GTO Contes^t 


Sln.'ct 


Telfpliotic ^o._ 

'Tili. r'.ilih'.l Nn.i'iiilii 

f./i* .'iilri.'. ilr.ix.itif: 
.iikI j. ii'il u« uil.ilili- III W 



HORSE shows/ Alice Higgins 



Riding brilliantly at New fork's National, determined Kathy Kusner 
easily won the international jumping title. She is entitled to wear 

A blue ribbon for looks, too 


L^alhy Kusner Uihorv) is llie prctli- 
‘ ' esl champion in llie work!. If you 
prefer blondes or redheads or tall wil- 
lowy girls or girls with violet eyes, you 
may protest "prettiest.” because Kathy 
has brown hair, is 5 feel 4. weighs 103 
pounds, and her eyes are brow-n. More- 
over. after her performance in the in- 
ternational jumping at last week's Na- 
tional Horse Show in Madison Square 
Garden she must be considered the best 
woman rider in the U.S. and the best 
of her sex in competition anywhere. 

The international events have been 
the feature of the National for 57 years, 
and last week they drew teams from 


Canada. Ireland. Chile and CJrcat Brit- 
ain as well as the U.S.. and an indiv idu- 
al entry from Mexico. Kathy, riding su- 
perbly on Patrick Butler's seasoned I'n- 
touchable and newly imported Aberali. 
won the sash as leading rider on the 
show's first day, and she wore it straight 
through to the final performance seven 
days later. She became international 
champion with a thumping margin over 
her closest competitors, finishing with 
42 points to Mrs. Frank C'hapot':* 28 and 
Gail Ross's 26. 

"I'll ride horses forever." Kathy said 
eight years ago. w hen she was IS, an ex- 
aggeration attributable to youthful en- 


thusiasm but also an accurate reflection 
of her unswerving devotion to the sport. 
That same year she set a still-standing 
record with a jump of 7 feet 3 inches 
on a little gray mare named Freckles. 
Since then, refusing to go to college 
and avoiding all other distractions, she 
has ridden olT with a remarkable string 
of championships all over the world. 
For a period, to acquire varied expe- 
rience — "not just the glamour part." as 
she put it — she apprenticed herself to 
Steeplechase Trainer Mike Smithwick. 
cleaning stables and tack, exercising 
horses and walking hots. That paid olf 
in race victories on the flat and over 
fences in Virginia. Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. 

in 1961 she became the first of her sex 
in a decade to earn a place on the U.S, 
Equestrian Team and helped the team 
win a gold medal at the Pan American 
Games. At the Tokyo Olympics, how- 
ever. she finished 13th in indiv idual scor- 
ing- "which doesn't earn any medals." 
she lemarked. Possibly because of her 
utter absorption in horses. Kathy has 
never developed ease in getting along 
w ith people, her shyness often taking the 
form of arrogance and outright rude- 
ness. "Wouldn't the world he a lot sim- 
pler if it were full of horses?" she once 
plaintively protested to her father. A 
preference for horses over people may 
be responsible for her astonishing suc- 
cess in the highly comiKtilive show 
world. As a rider, at any rate, her sense 
of liming, her courage and overwhelm- 
ing drive enable iier to leave the show 
ring regularly with the right color rib- 
bon. and impel a happy group of own- 
ers to olTer her excellent mounts. 

New York's National and. before 
that. Kansas City's American Royal 
both attracted more spectators and en- 
tries than ever in this most successful 
season in history. In New York the I .S. 
jumping team was by far the strongest, 
the talents of Miss Kusner. Bill Stein- 
krausand Mr. and Mrs, f rank Chapot 
achieving victories in eight of the I i in- 
ternational events. Canada won three. 
Two British newcomers. .Anneli Dium- 
mond-Hay and Althea Roger Smith, did 
surprisingly well in several classes, hut 
the Irish and Chileans were disappoint- 
ing. They were referred to by some ob- 
servers as "the demolition squads” as 
the rails flew from under their horses. 
Only the Canadians olfcrcd any chal- 
lenge to the USKT's dominance, their 
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SERIES 200 



COMMANDO XT's 


outpull any other traction tires 
or your money back! 

30 OAY TEST DRIVE OFFER 

“Try a pair of Commando XT's for 30 days. You will agree that they 
outpull any traction tires you have ever owned, or return them to your 
Gates Dealer. - ■ sign your name on the back of the original sales 
slip, and your full purchase price wiJI be refunded." 



Gates Rubber Coiripany • Denver, Colorado 
United Slates • Canada * Belgium • Ueiico 


Gates, a leading producer of tires and the world’s largest maKer of V-belts, serves wore than 140.000 dealers in 90 countries. 




HEINEKEN 


374 years of 
brewing skill, 
bottled. 

It's not simple to moke Heineken. 
You must choose special hops 
and molt... use speciol copper 
brewing vessels . . . oge the beer 
for three full months ond do it 
according to 374 yeors of brew- 
ing tradition. No, it's not simple. 
And neither ore the results. 
They're eloquent. In bottles or 
on drafl. 


IMPORTED HEINEKEN... 
HOLLAND'S PROUD BREW 


HORSE SHOWS coiillmifJ 

most dramatic victory coming in the 
puissance class, when Jim Day on Cana- 
dian Club equaled the high-jump mark 
set by his teammate Tom Gayford four 
years ago. With the wall at seven feel one 
inch, there were three entries qualified to 
try: Canadian Club: Gail Ross, also of 
Canada, on The Hood: and Frank 
Chapot on San Lucas. Last year the U.S. 
combination had won the event at the 
same height. Canadian Club, who is in 
liis first year in the jumper division, led 
ofTand cleared the wail. Then The Hood 
and San Lucas failed in succession as 
the blocks came tumbling down. So the 
relatively green norsc was a decisive up- 
set winner. The evening before, in the 
open jumper division. Russell Stewart on 
Airy Hall Plantation's Dear Brutus had 
cleared the same height with case. 

Among the saddle horses, the most 
eagerly anticipated class was the ihrec- 
gaited Slake, because Forest Song, the 
brilliant 3->ear-old who had won the 
world championship at the Kentucky 
State Fair- the first of that age ever to 
do so — was to be shown. She had been 
sold after her Louisville triumph to 
15-year-old Juiianne Schmuiz for a re- 
ported S75.000. and her new owner was 
going to show- her de.spite the fact that 
stake classes traditionally are reserved 
for professional trainers. In addition, 
there was the question of whether vet- 
eran Earl Tcalcr would show the Dodge 
Stables' undefeated champion. Local 
Talent. The two horses had never met 
before. Earl did show, and Local Talent 
was in excellent form— but Forest Song 
was invincible. At the canter she switched 
leads hut was quickly corrected by her 
youthful rider. Judge Tom Moore asked 
for a workout but came to his decision 
quickly, awarding the championship to 
Forest Song, a truly exciting mare. Jul- 
ianne became the youngest rider ever to 
w in the slake. 

The oldest exhibitor at the National, 
Miss Eleo Sears, had a champion as well 
as a reserve. Her green conformation 
hunter, Among the Stars, won the ti- 
tle. and her other horse. Up in Smoke, 
earned the reserve ribbon. Both were 
ridden by Dave Kelley, but Miss Sears, 
whose sight is failing, led the winner 
into the ring herself to accept the tri- 
color. Then this 83-year-old sportswom- 
an turned toward the gate and broke 
into a jog trot to make her spirited 
exit. 

One of the events held for years at 

«s 


the National, the AHSA Medal class 
for saddle-seal riders, was moved for 
the first time to the American Royal at 
Kansas City. This class, for which qual- 
ification must be earned in other shows, 
is one of the two top horsemanship 
events in the country, the other being 
the "Good Hands." To 13-ycar-oId An- 
drea Walton of La Porte. Ind. it was im- 
portant enough for her to fly from school 
in Lausanne. Sw itzerland to Kansas City. 
Andrea's horses, Georgia Denmark and 
Gloriannc Stonewall, werealready there, 
and she warmed up for the big event by 
winning the Royal's equitation cham- 
pionship on Friday night. "She not only 
has the talent," remarked one observer, 
"but she has brains. There's no waste 
motion or hesitation on her figure work. 
Everything is well thought out." 

The judges in the Medal class ap- 
parently agreed with this estimate. After 
a scries of excellent performances in the 
morning eliminations and afternoon 
finals, where individual workouts were 
demanded and done by her with great 
precision, Andrea was awarded the ti- 
tle. The fragile winner returned to the 
ring later for a solo ride before the big- 
gest crowd ever to attend a night at the 
Royal. The riding talent in the Walton 
family is not confined to Andrea. At 
last summer's Indiana State Fair, where 
the riders are split into three age groups, 
her older sister Alison won the IS-ycars- 
and-undcr class, Andrea won the 13- 
and-under and little sister Barbe cap- 
tured the under-IO class. In the same 
week, at the Ohio Slate Fair, their moth- 
er, Mrs. Mark Walton, was in the rib- 
bons in the three- and fivc-gaiicd open 
classes — which must have established 
some sort of record for riding families. 

Another riding family, this one on the 
professional level, that ran off with the 
ribbons at K.C. was that of Tom and 
Donna Moore. Showing for the Knol- 
land Farms.Tomwonthcfivc-gaitedstakc 
on Hallelujah in a class that was holly 
contested, while his wife took the thrcc- 
gaiied honors on The Cock Robin. 
Long a familiar name on show programs. 
The Cock Robin was the world cham- 
pion ladies' and amateur fine-harness 
horse for many years. Now shorn of 
his mane and with clipped tail, he is 
starting a second career, at a ripe old 
age, as a walk-trot horse. Still, the little 
chestnut gelding made his usual cocky 
show to win his first championship 
in his new' role. end 


After an active ila.v... 



These are sweaters in the famed Pendleton image: good 
looking, knit with the master's touch, of colorful, pure virgin wool. 
Sweaters for ac:ive men, with a style and flair that extend the 
happy hour. They’re in the Pendleton tradition of quality, 
outstanding . . . backed by the experience of over a century of 
spinning, dyeing, weaving and designing wool sportswear, Apres 
anything . . . and during, as well . . . you're "in" with a Pendleton. 


Sportswear by the Wool People 




BRIDGE / Charles Goren 


A good game for gamblers 


I know bridge p/ai'crs who pride them* 
selves on rarely making a mistake, but 
even if their pride were justified 1 would 
not choose one of these paragons as my 
partner. The reason is that such a player 
never risks doing anything very bad — 
which can only mean that he also never 
risks doing anything very good. Yet 
errors of omission arc just as costly as 
errors of commission, even if they are 
not quite as apparent on the score sheet. 

All of this is a somewhat roundabout 
way of introducing my friend Peter Lev- 
entritt. who brings off some of the finest 
coups ever seen at a bridge table. He is 
willing to take a chance on a snap deci- 


sion w hen delaying would mean he could 
not try the play at all. There are some 
plays that simply cannot succeed if they 
arc reached only after long thought. 

Let me illustrate with a hand that 
Peter defended recently in the Knicker- 
bocker Championships in New York 
City. If you would like to better appre- 
ciate what he succeeded in pulling off, 
cover the East and South hands for a 
moment and pretend that you are West 
defending against a contract of four 
spades. 

South showed a strong hand by his 
jump rebid of three diamonds and an 
unbalanced distribution when he insist- 


ed on a suit contract by taking North 
out of three no trump. I am sure that 
you would have decided against a heart 
lead as possibly helpful to the declarer, 
and no doubt you would have opened 
your singleton club, just as Leventritt 
did. 

Dummy's queen won the first trick 
when East refused to cover, and declarer 
led dummy's 5 of diamonds. East put on 
the jack, declarer plaved the queen and 
your problem hour has arrived. If you 
win with the diamond king, what do 
you return? 

The answer is that nothing you lead 
can defeat the hand. Probably your best 
chance is to return a diamond in the 
hope that East's jack is a singleton, but 
it is not. His 10 is taken by South's ace. 
and as you can see if you now remove 
your thumbs from the concealed hands, 
declarer's diamonds arc high. He merel> 
cashes the two top spades and leads a 
third spade, hoping that the suit will 
break, but can afford to be philosophical 
when it doesn't. The defenders can do no 



ith OLD SPICE LIME 


Both sides 
viilrieruble 
Soiilli dealer 


NOllTH 
4 S S 

A 10 4 2 

♦ 5 2 

4 <2 J 9 8 5 

WKST 
4 10 7 
4 K J 9 7 5 3 
♦ K 6 I 3 
4 10 

sorTH 
4 A K 9 3 2 

y 

♦ A (M 8 7 
4 A 7 2 

SOITH WKST NORTH KAST 

iLeyexlnU) 

I 4 PASS I N.T. PASS 

3 ♦ PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

■i * PASS * 4 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: 10 of clubs 

better than win two trump tricks in ad- 
dition to the king of diamonds, since 
when East wins his last trump, he must 
return a heart or a club, either of which 
enables South to take the second club 
finesse he needs to make the contract. 

But Leventritt beat the hand. Without 
giving the matter any obvious thought, 
he let declarer win the second trick with 
the queen of diamonds. Now put your- 
self in declarer's place. When your ace 
of diamonds dropped East's 10 on the 
next diamond lead, wouldn't you confi- 
dently lead a third round of diamonds, 
expecting to ruff out East’s king? That 
was what declarer tried, and look at the 
dividends Leventritt collected by throw- 
ing away the trick he might have won 
with his king of diamonds. 

East overrufTed dummy on the third 
round of diamonds and then returned 
a club For West to ruff. West led the king 
of diamonds and East overrufTed dummy 
again. Then East led another club for 
Leventritt to ruff and the defense had 
four tricks. By taking a chance that he 
might lose a trick through failing to 
make his king of diamonds. Leventritt 
set an “unbeatable” hand. The play 
would not have worked, of course, if he 
had sat and thought about it. 

It would not have helped declarer, by 
the way, to make a club discard on the 
ace of hearts after winning the first trick 
in dummy with the queen of clubs. After 
ruffing the fourth round of diamonds. 
East would lead a third club. If South 
tried to stop the ruff by trumping high, 
East would later win the setting trick 
with his queen of trumps. end 


EAST 
4 (U 6 4 

4 J 10 
4 K 6 4 3 



Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

In Livorno, legend says they distill 
the golden rays of the sun and put 
them into each drop of Galliano. Ti 
a sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 

The legend may seem very rea I . 

Look for the tall, tapered bottle. 
Galliano-the fine Italian liqueur 
that has conquered America. 
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If all cars were displayed in the showroom like this, 

7 out of 10 people would have nylon cord tires put on. 




There are so many things lo 
look al when you’re buying a 
new car that the tires are 
the last things you no- 
tice uf you bother to no- 
tice them at all ,i. If new cars 
were displayed like this, maybe 
the tires would be noticed first. 

The only time car owners look at tires 
is when they need to replace the ones that 
come as original equipment. And then, 7 
out of 10 people clu)Ose nylon cord tires be- 
cause they’re made with the strongest tire 
cord going. 

Because of the e.stra strength in nylon 
cord, doesn’t it make sense to drive on tires 
with that cord from the very beginning? 

Just speak up and ask the salesman to 
deliver your new car on nylon cord tires. 

He won’t bite you. 


GOLF /GwHym S. Brown 


Young pros 
with careers 
at stake 


Even the coholder of a U.S. 
Open record, Rives McBee, 
never knew pressure like this 



A rnold l*alnier. Jack Nicklausatid Billy 
■ Casper arc famous for the occasions 
on which they have had to play golf 
under pressure, but a man named Rives 
McBee deserves credit for some notable 
experiences in that area, too. McBee is 
a friendly, pudgy Texan, who shot a 
record-tying 64 in the second round of 
the U.S. Open at the Olympic Club in 
San FTancisco last June and went on 
to finish tied for IJth. But this was noth- 
ing compared to the situation that he and 
96 other golfers faced the other day at the 
PCiA National Ciolf Club in Palm 
Beach Gardens. Fla., where the PGA 
was holding its second annual tryout 
program for would-be touring pros. For 
eight rounds- 144 holes — on the I’CiA's 
long, difficult Fast Course. McBee and 
the others competed for their futures. 
Only the 30 low scorers would get per- 
mission to go on the pro tour and thus 
have a shot at its S4.5 million in purses. 
The rest would have to wait another 
year, or give up completely. 

What these candidates needed just to 
be eligible to try to qualify each week 
for the tournaments on the tour was a 
wallet-sized, red-and-whiie .Approved 
Tournament Player card. A profession- 
al who has been around long enough to 
have obtained PGA C lass .A status (five 
years) docs not need the ATP card, but 
a pro with less seniority does. And he 
keeps it only if he pcrfornis well. 

To attend this year's tryouts, each en- 
trant first had to give up his amateur 
statu.s — if he had not already done sc — 
then send along with his entry a tuition 
fee of SI 40. He also had to be prepared 
to spend up to an additional S850 for 
transportation, room, board and caddie 
fees, and he had to be able to prove that 
he had S6.5l)0 to cover his expenses for 
his first six months on the lour. This last 
qualification had kept McBee out of the 
1965 PCiA tryout camp. 

"I had no sponsor, just S500 in the 
bank and a wife who was pregnant," 
says McBee. who was. and is. the assist- 
ant pro at the Midland Country Club 
in West Texas. “The PG.A didn't figure 
that S500 and a pregnant wife was much 
security, and neither did I." 

The PGA exclusion plan docs not ap- 
ply to the U.S. Open, and McBce quali- 
fied for that. Then he had his glorious 
day in the San Francisco sun and found 
himself, though still ineligible to play 


on the tour, suddenly an automatic 
starter in the tour's two biggest events, 
the 1967 Open and Masters. 

"In a way it was embarrassing." Mc- 
Bce recalls. “When people asked me why 
I didn't play more tournaments I had to 
tell 'em I didn't have a player's card." 

What McBcc soon had. however, was 
sponsors. A group of 12 agreed to back 
him for three years, and on October I 
McBee took leave of his club duties and 
moved to the practice lee to prepare for 
his 144-hole ordeal. 

“I worked hard." he says, “but what 
I really needed most was the experience 
of playing under pressure." 

Of last year’s 17 tryout graduates, 
only John Sehlcc, who has won S20,- 
000. and Oavc Marad, with S7.CC0. 
have made any sort of showing on the 
pro tour. The other 15 have won only 
Sf 2.000 among them, and eight of them 
have not earned a penny. But the Class 
of 1966 looked considerably more po- 
tent. Competing were several strong 
youngsters with outstanding amateur 
records, including hefty Jim Wiechers 
and 1965 Walker Cuppers Dave Eichcl- 
berger and Mark Hopkins, as well as a 
talented foreign contingent, including 
Australia’s Bob Stanton and South Af- 
rica’s Allan I lenning, brother of I larold. 
There also were 12 golfers fresh from the 
tour who recently had lost their playing 
cards for generally indifl'erent perform- 
ance, and 14 nonqualifiers from last 
year who had come back determined not 
to be fwo-iimc !o.ser.v. 

One of the latter was Harry Toscano, 
a muscular, 180-pound (v-fooier from 
New Castle. Pa. Toscano, 24. was the 
Pennsylvania amateur champion in 1964 
and had developed his game at the Uni- 
versity of Houston’s well-known school 
of golf. He showed up two weeks before 
the tournament to practice and study 
the course, and at the end of the seven 
days of play he had won first place with 
a four-undcr-par 572. This represented 
a 45-shot improvement over his score in 
1965. but Toscano was not impressed. 
“I'd hate to be the one to say who is 
qualilicd to play for his living on the tour 
and who isn’t." he said. “Maybe this 
tournament is a step in the right direc- 
tion. but it may only prove who is play- 
ing well this week on this kind of course.” 

Consider, then, the plight of Rives 
McBce. He plays golf with a gambler’s 
eominutH 
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The new MGB/GT 
can help save 
your marriage. 

Read why. H 


A CAR THAT UNDERSTANDS A MAN. When 
^ things get sticky at home, the 
MGB/GT lets you get away 
from it all. With its 1798 
cc. dual carb engine, race- 
proved suspension and 
quick steering, the carobeys 
your slightest command. 
And returns you to your 
helpmate in better spirits. 


KNOWS HOW 

BETTER On 

the days you have to take 
the "Other" car, you'll get no 
arguments from your bride. The 
GT responds to her every whim on 
the way to the supermarket and is 
roomy enough for a week and a half's gro- 
^ ceries. Easy loader, too. The trunk lid swings 
up and stays put. ..look, Ma, no hands. 


COMFORT- 
ABLE AT THE 
MOST DRESSED UP 

you lick 

the Saturday night dance 
scene, make it with a flair in the 
MGB/GT. You won't get any "Honey, it'll 
muss my hair" jazz on the way. Nor have your 
ears bent back by road and wind noises ... so break 
down and try a few sweet nothings in the hush. 




ROOM FOR THE CHILDREN. When you feel like 
succumbing to the togetherness bit, indulge 
yourself. The MGB/GT lets you have a real 
sports car.. .and a family. It has a back plenty 
big enough for the kids but not big enough for 
mothers-in-law. Clever? 


DESIGNED FOR A '^^qOO 

FAMILY BUDGET. 

No family arguments 
about price with the GT. 

Just $3.095*at your MG/Austin^^^w 
Healey dealer for this latest example of MG engineer- 
ing and style. Rather modest when you look at the price 
of other GT’s. ..or the costs of separate vacations. 




Mcdiiarrantan Color Cr»dan>o with folding doori. Modal ?$LCI36 
loihlonad In Paeon vanaars and lalact lolidt. iS" racloigular oiclwra luba It maoiurad 
diogonollvi 293 m. In. ovaroll viavyirtg orao, 



Consider Sylvania color television first. 

(A lot of excellent judges say it is.) 


Here’s why. We developed in our laboratories the 
color phosphor screen that produces the television pic- 
ture. It contains rare earth Europium, It's much brighter 
and more faithful to the original color. Even though 
every other lube manufacturer has now begun to use a 
similar screen, you will find the Sylvania picture brighter 
. . . visibly better than others. 

That's because we have a special way of air-spinning 
the phosphor onto the glass. And we have gone even 
furtherwith a group of extra refinements, like tempering 
and prestabilizing the glass face of our tubes to assure 
better color purity during warm-up and throughout the 
picture tube's life. 

We make our own tubes, of course. Our own electron 


gun, shadow mask and many of the other critical quality 
components. Make them so well, as a matter of fact, 
that every one of America's twenty-four television man- 
ufacturers buys some Sylvania tubes or parts for use in 
their sets. 

But we use all of them. 

That way, we're sure you'll be as proud to own 
Sylvania color television as we are to build it. 



GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS tjr 


ENTERTAINMENT PRODUCTS • ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS GROUP • PARTS DIVISION • CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL DIVISION 



Don’t waste the first run warming up. Start warm instead— in a lift-length White Stag Parkoat. The "Starting Gate" of insulated DuPont 
nylon duck: cuSed in knit, impervious to damp. S-M-L-XL. For $30, it’ll keep you out of the lodge till lunch! ’The most original ideas in skiwear 
come from White Stag, the original outdoor people. Stretch pants, packas, sweaters, turtle tees, overshirts, accessories— we started the whole thing! 


This White Stag is DuPont nylon 



GOLF ronlmiieJ 


flair. cuUing corners and hamiiiei iti^ llic 
ball right at the flagstick because he has 
to: he is a very short hitter. 

"I know there are a whole bunch of 
guys on the tour right now that I could 
beat eight days a week.” he said at mid- 
loiirnantcni. "Utit this course is just loo 
long for me. It's a wood or a long iron 
to every hole. If they're going to hold a 
tfualifying cseni at all. why don't they 
round everyone up and bring 'em all in'? 
ril guarantee you there are guys winning 
good money out there who'J have a hard 
time shooting 75 here." 

McHec. too, had a hard lime shooting 
75. Cold, hungry, wet and angry, he shot 
XI during a 7-inch deluge on the second 
day. He was caught in the rain again late 
on the fifth day and after 90 hole.s was 
four shots out of the .lOili position. 

bearful now that he was blowing his 
» last chance to become a touring pro — a 
career he refers to as the ambition of his 
life— he began to attack the course. A 
par 72 moved him to w ilhiii a sh<>t of the 
select group. 

The last day called for 3ft holes, and 
on the morning round \feBee shot a fine 
fty. This put him five strokes ahead of 
ihecutotf pace, with just 1 8 holes to play. 

"I thought it would he easy, ihat I'd 
play a nice, safe commercial round." 
says Mcllce. ‘‘Then I started choking, 
just like everybody else.” 

Instead of hilling the middle of the 
greens. McBce hit the middle of the 
bunkers. By the time he reached the fi- 
nal tee. he was six over. He was told he 
needed to birdie this 457-yard pai 4 to 
make it. and with the w ind in his face he 
really had Imle hope. He hooked his 
drive into a trap, topped the ball out. 
was wide of the green with his next shot, 
chipped on. missed a 3'/i-foot putt for 
a double-bogey 6 and prepared to spend 
the rest of his life giving lessons in Mid- 
land. Texas. But when he got to the 
scoreboard he found the pressure had hit 
others as well. His ftO.3 was good enough 
ii> lie for .30tli. an<l he was in. 

■'ll was a sloppy way to wind up." 
he said later. "I linished 31 shots back 
of Toscano, but my .All’ card is the 
same color as his. Some people arc going 
to be surprised when 1 gel out on the tour, 
■you can't judge by what went on in that 
tryout school. We were under the kind of 
pressure no one will ever he able to ap- 
preciate unless he goes through it. It 
wasn't just for a check, it was for a year 
of our lives. Maybe more." end 
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the greats gravitate 
to hart javelins 


Good enough for millimeters to matter? You want Hart Javelins, with flex 
and camber matched to the millimeter; Harts with stainless steel "L" 
edges to carve precise turns m any snow with super fast Kofix running 
surfaces to race the wind These skis bring out the ultimate In the ulti- 
mate skier. Join the greats who gravitate on nothing less than Javelins. 
Combi, slalom and giant slalom models. At Authonted Hart Dealers. SI75. 

ths hart ja\/olin 


GIVE YOUR PIPE 
A KAYWOODIE^ 
TILT FLAME 

BUTANE LIGHTER 



The butane lighter designed specially for pipes, 
with a large soil flame that won't scorch the 
briar. Tremendous fuel capacity. From $10.95. 
Variety of finishes. Send for free lighter-and-pipe 
lolder. Kaywoodre, New York 27. N Y Dept. V2. 

Akaywoodie 



If he or she is all 


wrapped up in skiing, 


wrap up a 
Trappe Ski Boot Case 



Complete with removable 
ski boot press and roomy 
accessory compartments 
for carrying all the para- 
phernalia any skier will 
ever need for a happy 
skiing weekend. Trappe, 
Inc.. Subsidiary of 
Woodstream Corp-, 

Lilitz. Pa. 



The 

Dogmeat Was Hard 
to Swallow 

Being both a topical essay describing the adventures of two neigbhorbood-type bridge pigeons 
who find themselves among a field of wolfish Life Masters in the richest tournament ever held 
and an illuminating commentary on the vanity of man BY JACK OLSEN 


CONTINUED 
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Dogmeat ronlinufd 


X 

I his is the story that answers the 

.A. question: Can a man from a 
little mining town in the West find fame 
and fortune playing rubber bridge for 
big money? The answer is no. 

Jl began when a maga/inc editor and 
bush-league bridge player named Ray 
Cave collared me on a trip to New York 
and said, “Hey. there's a 520,000 rubber- 
bridge tournament in Las Vegas. Richest 
tournament in the history of bridge. Let's 
you and me enter." 

“Well. I would love to. Ray." I said, 
“but I have to play quarterback for the 
Packers. Hart's not feeling so good." 

As Cave slunk off, stung by my sar- 
casm. 1 wondered whether he was crack- 
ing up. A $20,000 bridge tournament in 
Las Vegas would attract every hotshot 
bridge player in the L'.S., plus all the 
card cheats, big-time hustlers and Life 
Masters that could afford the fare. Where 
would Cave and 1 stand in a gathering 
of eagles like this? 

We were both what the experts de- 
scribe as “dogmeat." "bait" or “fish." 
A once-a-monlh game with the neigh- 
bors was our milieu, and the neighbors 
aren't named Goren. Of the two of us. 
Cave was the better. He had been play- 
ing for about 20 years and once amassed 
P /2 master points in a serious fling at 



tmie ihe Masters polished their bidding, 
Olsen practiced keeping score. 


duplicate bridge. He figured to become a 
Life Master in his I7{h or 18th incarna- 
tion, provided he could figure out a way 
to carry his points over. Myself, I held a 
grand total of zero master points. When 
I played, which was practically never, it 
was for a lOth of a cent a point and. if 
I didn't show up, my opponents would 
send a cab for me. 1 usually referred to 
myself as the bridge champion of Gil- 
pin. Colo. — which sounds pretty good 
if you don't know that Gilpin is a ghost 
town inhabited only by me. Earl Hoff- 
man and one or two itinerant gold pan- 
ners. none of whom plays bridge. 

A few evenings after Cave's sugges- 
tion, 1 found myself whiling away an 
evening playing against three lovely la- 
dies. and the impossible happened: one 
of them played worse than I did! This 
sweet, white-haired lady, an executive of 
a big corporation and an e.xemptary 
person in all other regards, played and 
bid her cards like an inmate of a maxi- 
mum-security ward. She could not count 
trumps, or any other suit, she bid and 
led out of turn, she thought that a small 
slam was a slap in the face and that you 
became vulnerable by having overstrict 
parents. At the end of three agonizing 
hours of "bridge." the sweet, white- 
haired lady was the only winner. She had 
totaled 3.600 points; everybody else was 
minus. She had held the right cards. At 
rubber bridge she was unbeatable. 

The next morning I sought out Cave. 
“Put on your sneakers." I said. "We're 
going to Las Vegas." 

Now we were standing in the lobby of 
the Sands Motel in Las Vegas, world's 
capital gancherie, blinking in the glare 
of sequiiied dresses and numbed by the 
noise of slot machines, Cave seemed ex- 
tra jumpy and so was 1. and the pag- 
ing system did nothing to relieve our 
anxieties. “Telephonccall for Oswald Ja- 
coby,” the voice would blare. "Call for 
Mr. Tobias Stone. Paging Mr. Howard 
Schenken. . . . Harold Ogust. . . . Jim 
Jacoby. . . . Robert Nail. . . . Ivan 
Erdos. . . 

'•Do they ever page anybody except 


international bridge champions?" Cave 
asked. 

"Yes." 1 said. “A while ago 1 heard 
a page for Cliff Russell. He's just a na- 
tional bridge champion.” 

This was the day before we were sched- 
uled to play 48 hands of bridge against 
some of these people, and we both 
had the shakes. At dinner that night a 
spot of red showed up in my vichyssoise, 
and that's how we found out my nose 
was bleeding. Cave was very intolerant 
about the whole thing. He had had his 
nosebleed at lunch. Lena Horne came 
onstage to entertain us — that was in- 
cluded in the 5200 tournament fee — but 
I failed to hear a note. I was too busy 
worrying. What would happen in the 
morning when everybody found me out? 
How could I face my friends back in 
Gilpin. Colo, when the scandal was ex- 
posed? It wasn't just that I was a bad 
player. / didn'l knowhow to keep score! 
For 15 years 1 had been playing bridge 
and pushing the score sheet toward 
somebody else. But the rules of the Sands 
Hotel First Annual International Bridge 
Tournament clearly specified that ev- 
erybody had scoring responsibilities. I 
was certain to be found out. 

I noticed that Cave was barely pick- 
ing at his medaiUons de hoeuf. “What's 
the matter with you?" I whispered. 
“You're not paying any attention to 
Lena Stone." 

“Horne." he said. "And 1 can't tell 
you what's the matter with me. I'm too 
ashamed." 

“You're gonna have another bloody 
nose?” 

"Worse than that.” 

“What is it? You can tell me. I'm 
your partner. " 

Cave looked around to see if he could 
possibly be overheard. Then he whis- 
pered, “1 can't shuffle." 

I jumped. "You can't shuffle?" 1 said. 

“For God's sake, keep your voice 
down!" Cave said. 

“You've got us into a 520,000 bridge 
tournament, and you can't shuffle?" 

Cave stared at his food. “Look,” 1 
said, “let's talk this over.” 

cominued 
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Fred Sandine, 
candy distributor, 
used to think 
he was too small 
for an IBM system. 


The A. T. Emmerton Candy 
Company has six salesmen, in- 
cluding A. T. Emmerton, himself. 
They service about 900 accounts 
in the San Francisco area. 

With 10 different price struc- 
tures, billing and costing used to 
be a problem for General Man- 
ager Fred Sandine— until he got 
an IBM system to prepare invoices. 

The system also calculates 
gross profit on each order. It also 
reports profits by type of account 


to help guide sales efforts into the 
most lucrative areas. 

The system prepares aged trial 
balances that help him spot delin- 
quent accounts before they get 
too old. Now his cash flow has 
improved. 

His IBM punched card system 
rents for only $525 a month. 

A small IBM system might be 
able to lick some of your prob- 
lem.^i, too. Just return the coupon 
and find out. 


IBM 0>ta Processing Division, 112 East Post ftoad 
Dept. SOS-142. White Plains, New Vork 10S0I 

Send me iniormatien on small IBM systems. 
Name 

Title 

Firm 

Address. 


City SUte. 


IBM 
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A Hartford Agent 
I’d never seen before 
gave me overnight 
service 400 miles 
from home. 


He wasacompicle stranger. But after my 
accident late at night, he found me a 
place to stay. And had my car repaired 
by the next morning. The man was a 
Hartford Agent. 

Your Hartford Agent docs more than he 
really has to do. / V 


Insurance by 
THE HARTFORD 



nt Karttoid inurtnee Ctevs, tuntMd. Csan Kirllwd Fue Inuirtiict 
■ H«r1loid IccidtM *M IMtiMily CniiMni ■ HVIfsrd lilf 
lm«incfC«m«»nr- CiliKMliiiaftnMCdAMiirafNmlirsti -Nearetl 
IMirafiUn InuilKC • Tara Cily r>t« lautince Cgnvtny 


Back in the room Cave explained that 
normally he could shuffle as well as the 
next player, but under the least bit of 
pressure he folded. "My hands start 
trembling, and the cards fly all over the 
place. I just can't help it. It goes back 
years." 

"To what?" 

"Well, one night my wife and I en- 
tered a little duplicate tournament in the 
YMCA in Baltimore. We were scared to 
death and she was rilTling the deck be- 



Caie wasn't a/raiil of Slone or Jucuhy. 
He >iw afraid of haying lu shuj/ie. 


fore the first hand and one card got 
away and went straight up in the air and 
came down in a cup of colTec." 

"Now.composc yourself, Ray." 1 .said. 

"And our opponents looked at us as 
though we had just committed some un- 
pardonable social error. And ever since 
then 1 haven't been able to shuffle," 

To help calm him down, 1 confessed 
that I did not know how to keep score. 
He smacked his forehead with his hand 
and suggested that there were only two 
avenues open to us; wc could sit up all 
night practicing shutfling and scoring or 
wc could kill ourselves. So there we sat, 
the two bridge demons. Cave mixing the 
cards over and over, me studyingaGoren 
scoring napkin. Once Ray said, "An- 
other thing tomorrow. Play fast and you 
won't look like an amateur." 

"That makes me play worse." I said. 

"Yell, but if you play fast they think 


you must have had some clever reason to 
do what you did. They see clever reasons 
you'd never think of." 

"O.K..” J said. "Now be quiet. I'm 
learning how to score slams." 

At 3 in the morning we broke the study 
session. "All 1 want to do the first day is 
to remember who dealt and if it's my 
opening lead and no misdeals," Cave 
said prayerfully. 

"And all I hope is 1 can remember 
that clubs and diamonds are 20 each." I 
said, "and spades and hearts arc 30 each 
and a little slam vulnerable is 1,000." 

"Seven fifty," said Cave. 

The great masters were ready. 

Alfred Sheinwold, author, bridge cham- 
pion and director of the tournament, de- 
livered the opening remarks the next day. 
"This is the biggest money bridge tour- 
nament ever held,” Sheinwold said, look- 
ing out over a sea of Schenkens and 
Jacobys and Sio/k's and a )/tth puddh 
of Cave and Olsen, "but we're going to 
keep it on a very relaxed basis and not 
be rough with anybody. ... If you lead 
out of turn or misdeal or something like 
that, it's not the end of the world." 

"Oh, yes, it is!” Cave muttered. 

"We'll swap the decks around to help 
prevent any cheating." Sheinwold went 
on, ‘'and we'll have some casino men 
around who'll know what to look for if 
anybody starts dealing too skillfully." 

Sheinwold said that only "Standard 
American bridge" would be played, but 
that each pair would be permitted three 
deviations, a remark which caused some 
raised eyebrows in the sophisiicated au- 
dience. He meant that players would be 
expected to bid and play in roughly the 
normal style, but that teams could have 
a maximum of three special conventions 
or understandings, provided they care- 
fully explained them in advance to their 
opponents. None of this meant a thing 
to Cave and me. Clean-cut fellows, wc 
played as we lived: with no deviations. 
Our only conventions were second hand 
low, third hand high and always start 
with the fork at the farthest left unless 
you skip the salad. 

Grimly we headed for the table and 
our first match. We would have to play 
eight-hand matches against each of six 

conl/nnfa 
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Uniteds Ski Lift U.S.A. 
offers you a week on the slopes for ^99 

(To beat that, you’d have to live there) 


For $99, Ski-Lift U.S.A. offers you a week 
of skiing, lift tickets, and lodging at any 
one of 20 famous ski areas. The rates can 
even be lower depending on your choice of 
accommodations. And United will arrange 
a skierized car for you from Hertz. 

The air fare is extra, but United's 25% 
Off Round-Trip Excursion fare cuts it 
down to size. To say nothing of the special 
rates United offers for your equipment. 

Charge the whole thing with a free 
United Personal Travel Credit Card. The 


week of skiing. Your air fare. The works. 
Pay it off later in small monthly pay- 
ments. Get the details from your Travel 
Agent. Or U nited. Then head for the slopes 
and let United’s Ski-Lift U.S.A. put a lift 
in your winter vacation. 


Asp«n Squaw Valley Brighton 

Vail Alpine Meadows Solitude 

Breokenndge Heavenly Volley Pork City 

Winter Park Slide Mountain Jackson Hole 

Crested Butte Sun Valley Crystal Mountain 

Steamboat Springs Alla Mt. Rainier 

Ml. Hood Mammoth Mountain 


"Once you learn to keep 

your balance, it's all downhill '' 



Jlythe friendly skies §f United. 
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pairs and repeat the ordeal against six 
other pairs the next day. To qualify for 
the knoekout matches for the big money, 
we had to win six of our first 12 matches. 
Ha-ha. ’’Now, don't worry. Ray." 1 said. 
■'You'll shuffle just fine." 

“And you'll score just line." he said. 
"The only thing I ask is that you prom- 
ise not to cry." 

"I can't promise." I said. 

We arrived at our assigned table in a 
card room approximately two miles 
long, and there were our opponents, two 
middle-aged, white-haired men wearing 
white, short-sleeved shirts and the ex- 
pressions of zombies— highly intelligent 
zombies. They looked like they had just 
walked out of a poker room in a Janies 
Bond movie. They extended limp hands 
by way of introduction, looked at our 
nude deviation sheet, showed us their 
frightfully complex one and handed Ray 
a new deck of cards to shuffle. My heart 
began pounding. 

Ray turned to one of the opponents. 
"Wouldn't you like to shuffle?" he said, 
offering the cards. 

"No." the man said without looking 
up. 

The first time Ray brought the two 
halves together to shuffle they didn't 
quite touch, and he achieved nothing. 
Then the whole deck squirted up in the 
air in a perfect two-and-a-half with a 
full twist in the layout position, but with 
his shaking hands Ray somehow caught 
everything on the way dow n. He gave the 
cards a couple of riffles and they merged! 
He had shuffled! Let people say what 
they vvant, for my money Ray Cave 
never stood so tall. 

1 saw the opponents give each other 
a quick look that seemed to signify some- 
thing or other, but I couldn't figure out 
what. Ray won the cut for deal and 
opened the bidding with one tremulous 
heart, but the opposition w on the auction 
with a bid of three diamonds. Hardly had 
play begun when I accidentally dropped 
a card on the table. "That's an exposed 
card!” one of the white-haired men an- 
nounced. I certainly didn't think it was 
an original Velazquez, but he shook me 
with his pouncing attitude, and I said 
stupidly. “Oh, is it?" 

A few leads later, after Cave had failed 


to show up with certain high cards, the 
declarer sniffed the air as though some- 
thing smelled, placed his hand on the 
table face down, li.xed Cave with a steely 
look and said. "Do you bid psychs?" (A 
psychic bid, or psych, is any utterly 
meaningless bid completely unjustified 
by the cards you hold, and if you make 
such crazy bids, which we didn't, you 
must announce your habit to the oppo- 
nents in advance, which we hadn't.) 

“No." Cave said. 

"Well, sir." the opponent said, scaring 
me half to death, because 1 knew that 
the only time bridge players call you sir 
is when you're in trouble, "you certain- 
ly bid a psych this lime!" 

"I did?" said Cave, turning a coward- 
ly ashen. 

"Yes, you did!" the man said holly. 
He played out the hand, went down one 
and shouted, "Director!" This was the 
nightmare we had dreaded the most, and 
here it was happening on our first hand. 
The man was going to lodge an official 
complaint. One of the directors, a Sol- 
omonesque little man. listened to our 
opponent's argument in loto. and then 
said softly. "Well, thank you. I'll make 
a note of it, and if you have any more 
problems, call me." To Cave and me it 
sounded like: "Well, we'll let these card 
cheats get away with it this time, but if 
they try anything again we'll throw 'em 
out!" 

If our team had the trembles before 
the match started, now we had locomo- 
tor ataxia. Bell's palsy and Saint Vitus's 
dance combined. A few hands after the 
director w as called, w e held enough cards 
for a laydown small slam in hearts, but 
we were too shaken to bid it. Ray mis- 
dealt twice. I gave up trying to keep 
score and asked Ray to do it, the oppo- 
nents bid and made a slam, and the ball 
game was over. The little judge wandered 
over to us and said, "I see they scared 
you out of it." He explained that Ray's 
opening bid of one heart on a holding of 

4X VKJlOxxx 4()J10xx 

had not been a very good bid. "but un- 
der no circumstances could it be con- 
sidered a psychic bid or unethical." 

Did he mean . , 

"Sure. They were just trying to make 


a fuss, to rattle you. They had no busi- 
ness catling the director on a bid like 
that." 

Alfred Sheinvvold joined tlie discus- 
sion. "Well." he said, after studying 
Ray's hand, "what you made was a 
gulpic bid the kind of bid that you 
make and then gulp. But it could never 
be taken as a psych. They were trying to 
bug you." 

They had succeeded. 

I hurried to my room to get a tran- 
quilizer. and couldn't find any. My wife 
had hidden them. I raced back for our 
second match. "Nice day. sir," a friendly 
receptionist said as I dashed by. 

"Fine, thank you," I answered. 

Ray grabbed me before 1 sat down. 
“Now. listen." he said in the avuncular 
manner he sometimes affects. “Just for- 
get all about that last match. We fol- 
lowed suit, didn't we?" 

“Mostly." I said. 

“And we didn't do anything wrong, 
did we?" 

“No. But they said we did." 

“Well, never mind. Just settle down 
and have fun." His voice sounded on 
edge. “Jiisf have fun!" he commanded. 

We wobbled over to the table and 
shook hands with two of the most non- 
descript-looking opponents you ever 
laid eyes on. I didn't get their names, 
but I could tell instantly that they were 
a long way from the genius level. One of 
them wore a sort of hangdog look, a la 
Buster Keaton, but he did manage an 
occasional forced friendly smile, like a 
puppy at the vet's. The other had longish 
hair, curling at the back, like a 17th 
century professor of philology at Heidel- 
berg. He, too, seemed to be going out 
of his way to act pleasant. Buster Keaton 
began a long explanation of their “de- 
viations." Neither Cave nor 1 could fol- 
low him. although we kept nodding our 
heads in frantic agreement. When Bus- 
ter was finished, the professor chimed in 
with something about the “Astro" con- 
vention. "Of course." lie said, “we play 
Roth-Stone, and our club bids tend to 
be forcing and artificial." This gave me 
the terrible temptation to say, "Ours 
tend to be stupid and inaccurate," but 
I restrained myself. We were off. 

At the beginning Cave and 1 picked 

eonunued 
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Be the big gun on your block. Zero in on the 
all-new '67 Monaco. It's the biggest Dodge 
in history, a full half-foot longer than last 
year. And every inch of that long, luxurious 
length is loaded. So why settle for less than 
Monaco's foam-padded seats, plush carpet- 
ing, Flow-Through ventilation for hardtops, 
and padded, completely redesigned instru- 


ment panel? Plus a long list of standard 
safety items that run to over a dozen— from 
backup lights to retractable front lap belts. 
Fire up '67 Monaco. Sample the responsive 
teamwork of its 383-cubic-inch V8 and 
smooth, optional TorqueFlite automatic 
transmission. Enjoy the way Monaco's long 
122-inch wheelbase smooths out choppy 


roads. By then, you'll be happy to give up— 
and admit Monaco is ^ choice for anyone 
who demands a full measure of comfort, 
style and convenience. You'll be able to 
picture your neighbors snapping to attention 
when you parade by in a new Monaco. Take 
a long look at the longer new Monaco today. 
The Dodge Rebellion wants you. 


'67 Oadge Monaco 
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^Tonight. 
Black &White' 


BV APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SCOTCH WHISKY mSTILlERS 
.JAMES BUCHANAN A CO . LTO. 
GLASGOW. SCOTLAND 
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and 


Scotc 


Everywhere else 
in the world, when 
you order whisky, 
you get Scotch. 

Why not try 
the Scotch that A 
started it all? 


There are two“Black &White’ 


one is Extra Light. 
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Up praclically every picture card, and 
we jumped into a quick and solid lead. 
But what sportsmen our opponents 
turned out to be! Once I led out of turn, 
and they simply told me to put the card 
back in my hand. When Cave and I pul 
up what seemed to me to be a singularly 
poor defense and I commented, “A'uA/ 
coitiviHlerc.'' Buster Keaton said. “Well 
1 thought you defended very well." 

The professor mentioned that they had 
lost their first match, and something 
about his modest manner touched niy 
heart. The poor fellows. Here were Cave 
and f. playing just for the hell of it. and 
we were about to inllict a second straight 
loss on these fellows who. no doubt, 
took their bridge very seriously and yet 
were being so sportif about losing. They 
weren't dressed very well (one of them 
wore shower clogs), and maybe they 
had spent all their money gelling to Las 
Vegas to play. I almost felt like taking 
a dive. But. as luck would have it. they 
picked up a good hand and scored a 
game. Now we were coming into the 
eighth and linal deal, with our side still 
enjoying a diminished but comfortable 
lead. The professor did some figuring, 
and it developed that the only way they 
could beat us was to rack up at least 
four no frump, an e.xfremcly unlikely 
happening. I dealt the cards. 


NOKTU 

4 a 7 X X 
¥ K J 
♦ .X (j J 
4 K !l X X 


WKST 

( 

4 K (J K : 

y ax 

♦ X X X 

4 A 10 X 


ivA.sr 

< Rui I 

4 lox 

y A H X 

♦ X X X ! 

4 XX 


.SOI TH 
IThe rfl, \u>r) 

4 A J 

y <) III X X 

♦ K III X 
4 J X X 


Buster Keaton opened the bidding 
with one club, the professor bid a heart. 
Buster bid a spade, the professor bid 
two no trump, and Buster raised him to 
three. 1 led fourth from my longest and 
sirongesl suit - which is routine id most 
olavers but to me is a very skillful 


avant-gardcpioy— and the professor won 
the trick in his hand with the jack of 
spades. Immediately he had to figure 
which ouisianding ace to knock out. the 
club or the heart, assuming each hand 
held one ace, He had to hope that which- 
ever ace he decided to knock out would 
turn up in my hand, btvause if it didn't. 
Ray would win the trick and lead spade.s 
back and they would be down like dirty 
dogs. It was a 50-50 guess, with no in- 
formation to go on except my Cheshire- 
cal grin, and the professor lucked into 
the right decision. He led a club, and 
when I took my ace he was cold for 
four no trump and the match. But we 
had lost by only 10 points. Ten points! 
The smallest amount possible! It was like 
losing a football game 61-60. 

“Thanks." i said, prolfering my hand 
to Buster Keaton. “Win or lose, you 
sure were nice guys to play against. B> 
the way, what was your name again?" 

“Ivan hrdos," he said with a gracious 
smile. 

“Oh." I said, with my customary sa- 
voir faire. “I know of an Ivan Prdos in 
Los -Angeles. Just wrote a very funny 
book culled Brulai- A-Lu-Caric. He's a 
bridge teacher." 

"That's me," Buster Keaton said. 

.Vfy mouib dropped. I turned to the 
professor. “If he's Ivan Erdos, then 
you're 

“That's right. " the professor said. 

Tobias Slone.' The great international 
player! The man who co-invenicd the 
Kolh-Slone system. The widely known 
eccentric genius who taught his wife 
how to play bridge and then partnered 
her to more master points in a single 
year than any novice had ever won 
before. The terriblc-tempered Tobias 
Stone who burned partners at the stake 
and squelched opponents with the most 
fiendish ripostes! The same Tobias Stone 
who many claimed would he the best 
player in the world except for his temper 
tantrums, and many others claimed was 
the best in the world, temper tantrums 
notwithstanding. 

I turned puce, or so the professor said 
later. 1 overheard him telling another 
expert, “.And when this guy found out 
who I was. he turned puce. He literally 
turned puce!’’ 
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Is there 

somebody you’ve 
always wanted to 
beat at Chess? 


Here's your chance. 

Hobby Fischer, the U. S. Champion 
Chess player can teach you his tactics to 
ttinning chess in just 1 0 hours. 

You learn by a nxoluiionary 
breakihrough in chess insiniclion 
created by Xerox Education Division. 

It uuiks. 

After you fake Bobby Fischer’s Chess 
Course, you will Juve learned to lliink tlie 
same way lie does. 

This course puts you in increasingly 
complex situations that require you to think 
out your own and your opi>onent's moves, 1, 
2. 3 and even 4 moves in acU.ince. Moves 
that win games. 

You actively participate in this course. 
There is no Chess notation. And there is very 
little to road. But there's plenty to think 
about. Yoh make your own decisions. You 
acl. .^nd you continually check yourself 
against the moves Bobby Fischer would 
make. This way. you learn. 

When you sit down to play that oppo- 
nent you've always wanted to beat, you'll 
find yourself thinking out moves witli the 
same tactics Bobby Fisclirr used to become 
the U. S. Champion, 

Tlic price $6.95. The book has a hard 
cover. There are 334 pages willi 275 Chess 
problems and solutions. 

To order, for yourself or as .i gift, just 
clip the coupon. 


I Basic Systems, Inc. 


! Bobby Fischer Teaches Chess 
I Xerox/Basic Systems, Inc. 

I 880 3rd Ave.,N.Y.,N.Y. 10022 

® P'ease send me copies of 

I BOBBY FISCHER TF.ACHES CHESS' 
I (?. $6 95 each. I h.ave enclosed my check 
or money order payable to 
I Xero-x/Basic Systems, Inc. 

I (Xerox will pay for postage 
I and handling.) 

■ □ 1 have included 
I the names and addresses 

■ of anybody receiving 
the book as a gift. 

1 O Please enclose gift card. 
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Please send book to: 






For years, Avis has 
Hertz is No.l. 

Now we’re going to 


\\e*ie No. 1 Ifecause we’re better at lielping you get to 
where you're going. 

A ear wliere you it. 

Tlie first step in renting a car is getting to the car. 
Hertz makes that easier for you to <lo than anyliody else. 

We're at every major airport in tlie United States. 
.And at s(m)e airports that are not so major. Uvcr fly to 
Whitefish. Montana? Some people do. .And luive a Hertz 
car waiting. 

-NO matter how small tlie uir|)ort vou fly to. if it's 
serveci hy a commercial airline. 97 chances out of 100 
it’s also servi'd liy Hertz or liy a Hertz oflice witliin 20 
minutes of it. 

^\e also liave locations tiiroughout the downtown and 
suliurlian areas of every major city. 

And because vou don't rcstrii't your travel to city 
ai eas. we don't restrict our locations to citv areas. We're 
a!.so out in tlie country. An<l out ol the country, too. 
Wdndv Hill lleach. South Uarolina has a po|)ulation of 
100. It has a Hertz office. Chichiri. Malawi in .Africa has 
a jiopulalion of 2.0.'>9. It ha< a Hertz oflice. 

In all. Hertz has over 2.900 places throughout the 
world where you can pick up or leave a car. Nearly twice 
as many as No. 2. 

Han't come to us? We'll <‘oiue to you. 

We liave a direct-line telephone in most major hotels 
and motels in tlie U.S. It's marked IIKK I Z and it's in the 
lol)hy. Pick it Up. ask for a car. and wc'II ileliveronc to 
tlie door. Aim otien can't get a cah as easily. 

W hat kind of ear wouUI you like? 

W hen you rent from Hertz, yoii'ix* less likclv to get 
stuck with a Ix’ige sedan when you want a red convertihle. 
We have over ti\ ice as many cars as No. 2. 

Not only is our fleet hig. it's varied. We do our best 
to give? you what you want. From Fords, to Mustangs, 

0.1* h IV* (0 do for us thooc*'* ourCf't>e.vd Sowicreorm o*d ir '■ .i;* " n • 'll 


to Tlumderhirds. to Lincolns and everything in between. 

And because we know that travel can be a bore if you 
tiavel a lot, we’ve e\en got sonielliing to ease your lot. 
The Shclliy G.T. 350-11. If you know what cars are all 
aliout. you'll know wiiat this car is all aliout. 

Wdial kiiul of service will you gel? 

When you rent a new car from us or anyliody else, vou 
expect it to he sitting th<*rc waiting, ready to go, looking 
like new. 



On tliat .score we claim no superit)rity over our compe- 
tition. f'liey goof once in awhile. We goof on<-e in awliilc. 

Kxce|)t when we goof it Imlhers us more because peo- 
ple don't expect the liig one to goof. .And to make up for 
it, if our service is not up to Hertz standards we give 
you S5() in free rentals.* Plus an aiiology. 

No. 2 gives a (piarter pi us an apology. .And advertises 
tliat bo “can't afford" to do more. 

We feel the other way almut it. We can't alTord to do 
less. Besides, the S.5() comes out of tlie station manager’s 
local operating funds. Tliis tends to keej) him very alert 
. . . and our service very good. 

Hot lino. 

When you're in one city and you're flying to another 
citv and you want to have a car waiting wlien you arrive 

- iisHlf.iddiv- . J ..'v'lep*. U(>e>'v<'‘l>ctt.9nwv'ii s«ndrou see '' n’tj: r , i. f , 


been telling yon 


tell yon why. 


aiul you want it conrn nicd before you leave, we can do it 
for you. Inslantl\ . In any one of 1.038 U.S. cities. No 
otliei’ rent a <'ar company can make tiuit statement. 

TIu* major reason wc can do it is I)e<-ause we recently 
installed one t)f the world's largest private electronic res- 
ervations systems. 

After all. with the supersonic jets in sight and one 
hour coast to coa.st lliglits in |>rospect, you'll need some 
(jui<‘k answers. 

\\e can give them to you today’. 

.41)0111 rales. 

We prohahlv ofTer more kinds of rates than you care 
to know about. 

\ou can rent a car from Hertz by the day and the mile, 
hy tlie weekend, hy the week, hy the month, by gift certifi- 
cate, by rex olvingcredit. by sund ry other ways in hetxveen. 

We offer all these rati's for two reasons. To .stay ahead 
of eoinpelilion. To get more peofile to I’lmt ears. 

When you go to rent a Hertz ear just tell the Hertz girl 
how long you xvant llu* ear and roughly how much driv- 
ing you'll he doing. 

She'll figure out the rate thut'seheapest foryou. She'll 
figure it from our I'ate hook that states loud and clear, 
“Hertz peojile must use llu* lowest apjilicable rale on all 
caleulalions.' 

.\l)nul credit. 

If you’ve got a national lu edit card with most any ma- 
jor companv. you've got credit xvilh us. 

A hiisinesslike xvay of doing liiisiness. 

If you ow ti vour own firm or are instrumental in run- 
ning a film, you know xvhat a nightmare hilling can be. 

Have your <-ompany rent from us and we’ll iielp ease 
that nightmare. We can exen tailor our hilling cycle to fit 
your [)aying cycle. 

We’ll l)ill hy the rental, hy llie month, hy division, by 


de)>arlment, hy individual, and hy blood type if it’ll 
help you. 

Ami iioxv aI>oiit trying liaril. 

No. 2 says lie tries harder. Than xvho? 
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Ettu,Brut? 



RUT 


Bold new 
Brut 
for men. 

By Faberge. 


For offer shove, after shower, 
offer anything ! Brut. 


The rest of the day was anticlimax. 
After you've played Stone and Erdos 
and lost by 10 points, nobody else is 
likely to rattle you. We lost our third 
match in a row, linally won a match 
by holding stupendous hands that even 
a Jukes-Kallikak team could not have 
messed up. and came into our fifth match 
of the tournament w'ith a stirring record 
of one win and three losses. Right away 
we began losing again, and soon we were 
so far down that in desperation I pushed 
Cave into two contracts that Charles 
Goren, playing double-dummy with Ely 
Culbertson at his elbow, could not have 
made. Under this pressure. Cave re- 
voked, and immediately one of the op- 
ponents, a wizened man who looked 
like Uriah f leep after a luncheon of pick- 
les. leaned forward and said in a voice 
choked with happiness. “I'm afraid, sir, 
you revoked!” He jotted down the pen- 
alty with a big flourish of the pen, an- 
nounced that at this juncture we could 
not win the match even if we grand- 
slammed. and departed our company, 
his feet barely touching the floor. 
Cave said, “Listen. Jack, if you ever — " 

“Calm yourself," I interrupted, “and 
remember: have fun!” 

Somehow or other we managed to win 
our sixth and last match of the day 
and finished the first session with a rec- 
ord of 2 and 4. At the next table Oswald 
Jacoby, the undisputed genius who has 
accumulated more master points than 
any other player in the history of bridge, 
finished the day with a record of I and 
5. We might be dogmeat. but we were 
plainly belter than Jacoby. 

That night Cave and I had one of 
our innumerable skull sessions. ' ‘Look,” 
Ray said, “we played six matches and 
wc'rc 2 and 4 and all that keeps us 
from being 3 and 3 is a match we lost 
by 10 points to the best team in the 
tournament. Doesn't that tell you some- 
thing?” 

“Yeh." 1 said. “It tells me that God 
is not dead.” 

“What it adds up to," he said, “is 
that dogmeat does have a chance. We 
can't win, maybe, but we can draw good 
cards and scare 'em.” Ray said that from 
now on we were going to be tigers. We 
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were not going to shake and tremble. 
“If wc'rc gonna lose." he said, "let's lose 
through ignorance, not cowardice.” 

“Yes," I growled, “wc'rc tigers. We'l! 
go out there and kill 'em. We're ready 
for anybod)." And we were. E.xcept 
Harold Ogiist and Cliff Russell. 

Ogust is an international player who 
will clobber you at the bridge table in 
the morning, kill you on the tennis court 
in the afternoon and embalm you at gin 
rummy in the evening. Russell's calm 
exterior belies his several championships 
and a competitive drive as strong as 
Ogust's. After two hands and an oppos- 
ing slam, we were 1,600 points down, 
and if we had been tigers, they had been 
tyrannosauruses. But Cave dealt us a 
slam of our own, made a doubled con- 
tract and suddenly we were back in the 
match. We even had the satisfaction ol 
seeing the other partnership arguing. 
After a round of bidding in which they 
had failed to reach game, the soft-spoken 
Russell said. “Harold, with me that three- 
spade bid is forcing.” 

“With me? With me?" erupted Mr. 
Ogust. “What is all this wiih-me stuff? 
We're playing partnership bridge! You're 
always saying, ‘With me this is forcing!’ 
Well, with bridge it isn’t!” 

By the time the explosion was over, 
w'c were down to the last hand and all 
Cave and I needed was a game to win the 
match. We didn't get it and, to make 
matters worse, Ogust and Russell e.x- 
pluincd how we could have won if we 
hadn't made certain key mistakes. They 
were only trying to help us, they said. 
Thanks a lot, we said. Until then we 
had been living in a fool's paradise. 

We lost our next match so badly that 
we had to concede again after the seventh 
hand. So now we came into the last 
four matches of the qualifying round, 
and all we had to do to qualify was 
win four in a row. 

“Well, what the hell." 1 said. “We've 
sure had fun." 

“That was the whole idea," said the 
wise old Cave. 

Playing our cards with gay aban- 
don, we won our next match against a 
whistler and a hummer who should be 
banned forever from whistling and hum- 
ming in a S20,000 event. In a SIO.OOO 

eoMimifd 




Ir!* L^LL‘^tiJi^LLL iCi/c! 

A Super 8 camera with a power focusing 
telescope for razor sharp zoom movies. 


It’s the only one that has it. 

We knew you couldn't get abso- 
lutely sharp focus on a powerful 
5-to-1 zoom lens camera by guess- 
work. So we invented Power Focus 
. . . and we designed it into the new 
FociJS-Tronic Super B, 

Flip a switch and this revolution- 
ary, independent optical system 
comes into play. Puts you in razor- 
sharp focus. And keeps you there, 
whether you power zoom in for a 
dramatic telephoto closeup or pull 


back for an extreme wide angle 
shot. What's more. Bell & Howell's 
Optronic Eye® electric eye system 
gives you perfectly exposed mov- 
ies. automatically. 

But the Bell & Howell touch is 
more. It's^rnoivmg there's no substi- 
tute for craftsmanship; no shortcut 
to quality— whether we're building 
a zoom lens for a Super 8 camera 
or for the Surveyor Moon shot. 

Don't your movies deserve the 
very best? 




The small lens is the focusing telescope. 
Push a button until your image is sharp. 
Now the zoom lens is in perfect focus, all 
the way from closeup to wide angle. 



You'll need a new projector 
to show Super 8 movies. We have 
a brand new one that shows both 
Super 8 and regular 8mm. 

a Bel^Hdiuell 
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DYNAMIC FITTING CONCEPT 


JARMAN MEASURES THE 3rD DIMENSION OF YOUR FOOT 




lelt: JS784 About $20.00 

Center: J6179 (also in deep burgundy) .. About $22.00 

Right: 16079 (also In deep burgundy) About $17.00 

Prices slightly higher in the Wr.si 


M&te 
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Before you arc filled in Jarman DKC shoes, the length, width and 
girth of your foot are measured. The third dimension, girth, insures 
a more complete and precise measurement than before possible. 
This, in turn, means better fit and more comfort, because DFC shoes 
are made on precision>graded lasts which more accurately 
conform to a man's foot. 

First new shoe-sizing and foot-measurement system in nearly a 
century. Dynamic Fitting Concept is now available in a wide 
selection of styles. To enjoy a new experience in comfort, let your 
Jarman dealer measure your foot — precisely, in three 
dimensions — and fit you in a handsome pair. 


Available at Jarman 
dealers and Jarmon 
stores throughout the 
counln/' Also Jormnn 
Jrs. for boys. 


SHOES FOR MEN 



Dogmeat roiiiiiiufd 

event. O.K.. but not in a 520.000 event. 

Then we beat a professional tourna- 
ment director and his millionaire part- 
nerand thereby removed their last chance 
to qualify, and we followed up this acci- 
dent by knocking out another pair who 
had been on the edge of elimination. 
That made three miracles in a row and 
brought us into our last match needing 
one more miracle to qualify for the 
knockout finals and a chance for the 
money. "Who're we playing?" I asked. 

“1 don't know." Ray said, ‘‘but I un- 
derstand it's another pair that needs to 
win this last match to qualify." 

A few minutes later our opponents 
sauntered over to the table. They turned 
out to be Henry Baer. Dallas attorney 
and Life Master, and James Jacoby, son 
of Oswald and himself a bridge column- 
ist and international competitor. They 
had just lost to Jacoby Sr. and Curl 
Smith, and now they were desperate. A 
director came over and said we were go- 
ing to play in the ‘‘fishbowl." the public 
arena where dozens of kibitzers can look 
on. Wc were famous! T/ie public was 
clamoring to see Cave uiul me! 

"Everybody's interested in this match." 
the director added coldly. "It's the Ja- 
coby team's last chance to qualify." 

"It's our last chance, too," I said 
huffily. 

"Amazing." the director said, with- 
out intonation. 

We were allowed to remain at the same 
table, away from the fishbowl, after I 
explained that kibitzers made me ner- 
vous. Rayalso \oicd against the fishbowl 
on the grounds that he might faint. This 
satisfied the directors. Alfred Sheinwold, 
the boss of the whole tournament, came 
o\er to make sure that everything was in 
order for this crucial match between the 
Jacoby-Baer team and the Cinderella 
entry of so-and-so and so-and-so. A 
wo.nan embraced young Jacoby and 
said. "I wish you luck." 

"Wish him luck?" Cave grunted. 
"How could he have any more luck than 
to be playing against us?" 

"Yes. but you guys are just horsing 
around," Jacoby said in mock serious- 
ness. "This is my business. You are 
threatening my livelihood." 

"Some threat!" I said. 

rontinutd 


Among the world’s top 12 Scotches 
there is a King . . . King George IV 
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What every aspirin taker 
should know about Contac’ 

You can't beat aspirin. For aches. 
For fever. But if you nurse colds 
on aspirin aione you're missing relief 
from sninics, sneezes, stuffy nose. 

On the other hand... 

If you catch your cold early 
with Contac— and keep it up 
throughout your cold you 
can head off these bothersome 
symptoms before they take 
over. Get Contac at 
your pharmacy. 




Have you 
heard about the 
wife who changed 
her mind? 

(It’s a woman’s option) 

Why should your beneficiary be saddled with one 
method of settlement forever? Changing financial 
circumstances are a fact of life. Mutual Benefit 
anticipates it by guaranteeing broad flexibility in its 
6 optional methods of settlement. 

For example, she can combine 2 or more methods. Or 
she can arrange in advance to switch from one 
method to another if her needs change. Or, she can 
keep the money on deposit and delay her choice until 
she’s able to see how thing.s are going to work out. 
Anybody can have a change of mind. Not only women. 
Mutual Benefit Life tries to make every change a 
change for the better. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


On the first deal Henry Baer e.xposcd 
a queen of spades and had to deal over 
again. It vsas obvious that, unlike Cave, 
he had not done his homework. By the 
third hand Cave and I were 1.100 points 
ahead. Aces and kings will always de- 
feat queens and jacks, no matter who 
Itolds them. Now other greats Ivegan to 
flock around. When I saw Sheinwold 
pull up a chair behind me. and To- 
bias Stone sit down behind Cave, I 
knew that we had at last arrived in nev- 
er-never land. 

My reveries were interrupted by a 
rrightening enemy. They made a game 
and then racked up two quick pari scores 
for another game and a 7(K) rubber, and 
all of a sudden it had come down to the 
last hand again and the two Life Mas- 
ters needed only 70 points, any 70 points, 
to Iscat the tv\o stiffs with the smart- 
aleck grins. The last hand was dealt: 


NOUI'll 
4 .1 V 

V X V V 

♦ V 

4 (( .1 \ \ X 

vv KS f 


4 K II X X 
y Ml X 

♦ \ X X 

4 A X X 

NOt I It 


4 X X X 

y 

♦ y K .Mil \ X X 

4 Iv V X 


KAST 
4 .V X X X 

y V k J X X X X 

♦ X 

4 X 


Kay opened ihe bidding with three 
hearts, which normally would Itave be'en 
a bad bid but which in this ease was 
aimeii at cutting down our opponents' 
bidding space and their chances to con- 
fuse us in this all-or-nothing hand. But 
Jacoby did not need any bidding space. 
He said four diamonds. Iherc were two 
passes, and after a long pause Cave 
passed because ho didn't have any idea 
who had what and he didn't have Ihe 
nerve to risk being set at four hearts. 
The crowd winced. I led a little heart 
and to my horror Jacoby ruffed it- I 
could see us losing another match by 
nest to no points and I would never 
play bridge again or talk to Jacoby or 
read his column. Jacoby laid down the 
raMimmi 
I lt> 




Why did 

Xerox 

hire 

Joe Grady? 

Here's what William B. Walker, 

Vice President. Corporate Personnel. Xerox 
Corporation, has to say: 

“Xerox finds the college graduate who 
has served as an officer a highly qualified and 
very attractive candidate lor employment. 

We are actively interested in such men for 
career openings in our company, and we 
recognize the value of their military 
experience in terms of higher salaries.” 


When Joseph F. Grady attended John Carroll University, he 
learned a lot more than the knowledge required for his 
degree. As an Army ROTC cadet during his four years at 
college, he developed the ability to motivate and lead men. 

Commissioned a Second Lieutenant upon graduation, he 
fulfilled his military obligatiort as an Army officer and gained 
priceless experience in the techniques of command and 
management. For example, while stationed in Leghorn, 
Italy, he directed the activities of 400 civilian workers. 

With experience like that under his belt, Joe was pre- 
pared for success in any career he chose to follow. He was 
the kind of man Xerox prefers to hire. In less than three 
years with Xerox, he has advanced in four swift steps, from 
trainee to Marketing Team Manager in a major Xerox branch. 

Success like that doesn’t just happen. It takes maturity, 
sound judgment, responsibility, and leadership experi- 
ence. Joe Grady and Xerox credit Army ROTC with helping 
to give him the head start he needed. 

Can Army ROTC do the same for you? Firms like Xerox, 
Armco Steel, and Alcoa say it can. But find out for yourself. 

ARMY ROTC 




WHEN YOU BUY A CLOCK RADIO . . .WHY NOT GET THE BEST 



Elegance, 
excellence, 
versatility... 
enjoy them all 
in this new 
clock radio! 


This hand\ome new Zenith quality Clock Radio wakes 
yon gently with beautiful music, lets you snooze 7 
minutes more, wakes you again and repeats tat the 
touch of a switch! up to five times.' At night, it lulls you 
to sleep, shuts ofT automatically. Clock and radio dials 
are softly lit. See llic Daybreak . Model XlXSt, $34.95" 
and other Zenith Clock Radios starting as low as 
$19.95 -at your Zenith dealer’s now, 


l ilt’ ijimlilv u't 
before the luiiue UO' 



People on the go 
need 

TWO-WAY RADIO 


rjiiio opens up a whole new wurlj o( 
cn| 0 >menl unJ consenienee lo huniers. fishermen, 
boaiers. campers or tamiliei out for Cun. 


For inslanl voice communications rroin >our car. 
boat, campsite, cabin or in jour daily business 
activities, the name in specify in two-way radio is 
Johnson. Whether you have elccirical power or 
not. Johnson has the right radio for you. 




E.F. jnuMiium 

5273 TENTH AVENUE S. W I 

WASECA. MINNESOTA 56093 I ^ / b 



The deck is 
stacked in your 
favor when you 
follow Charles 
Goren's lead- 
regularly, in 
SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 

Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has fuurtd a 
now healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
glare. 

Most amazing of all — results wore so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like ‘‘Piles have ceased to be a 
problem! " 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dync-^l- discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup* 
potttory or ointmenl form under the name 
rreparation W’®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 


Dogmeal rcmmi,r<i 

king of clubs. I didn’t lake the ace, out 
of spite, and then he led the ace of dia- 
monds. drawing Case’s one and only 
crump. When he led another cluh. I 
slammed down the ace in a tigerish style 
and then I returned another club. Jaco- 
by won the trick in dummy and played 
another club, which I inmiped w'hile be 
sloughed a spade from his hand. When I 
laid down llie king of spades and fol- 
lowed It with the queen. Jacoby threw in 
the hand for down one. He had held 100 
honors, and. therefore, he and Baer had 
lost the match by 20 points. They were 
out and Ca\c and I were ml It was. as 
some boor loudly obserted. the greatest 
MClory for dognieal since plastic bags, 

rite two ’Texans otfered congratula- 
tory handshakes. "I can see the co\er 
of Si'oKi-S luttistKMH) now.” Jacoby 
cracked. "A great big picture of you 
two, and a line; ’The Greatest Bridge 
Players in the World.' ” 

I said. ”Jim. I don’t .say we’re the 
greatest, l/noiiy the greatest, yes. But 
not the greatest.” 

"Jack’s right.” the beaming Case said 
modestly. "We don't want to say we're 
the greatest. If others want t<t say it. 
that’s their business.” 

Boy, were wc basing fun nowl 

And thus it was that llic legendary team 
i>f Ray diaries C ave and John Tdward 
Olscn entered the third phase of its short 
career in Ing-time bridge. We bad started 
as \side-cyed innocents, hothouse flow- 
ers ready lo wilt at the first dirty look 
from the oppi>nenis. And then wc had 
iliscmereil a secret weapon aces and 
kings - and this had liirncd us into ti- 
gers. But now we were in the knockout 
linals. with a real crack at S20.(KX)- We 
iiail aliiK'st (xiacen Prdos and .Stone; we 
had given Ogust and Russell a run for 
their money ; and we had eliminated the 
classy team of Jacoby and Baer. Tiiat 
night as we strolled around the hallovsed 
halls of the Sands, we reali/cd that s^c 
had entered tiic ultimate stage: wc had 
become fiitiiiliars. regulars, peers of some 
of the great names of bridge. Scleral in- 
ternational stars insiled us lo dinner. 
Sheinwold started calling us by our first 
names. Case humped into Oswald Ja- 
coby and blurted out. "Hi. ()/zie!"and 

eonlimirii 
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The for-si^^ hictn 

igfcrnd Life 
can put insO^ance 
to work for y^u for many 
years and you how 
to get yourMSney back. 


Thought you'd be inlerested. And 
we con top (hot headline. 
Actually, the for-sighted mon can 
show you how you moy be able 
to give your fomily plenty of 
protection now and over the 
years when you need it most, 
then get all your morey back 


plus Ihousonds of doliors more ; 
when you retire. He is o ' 

specialist in this kind of cosh ' — 

value insurance. At his commond ' 
is the most versotile computer 
program in the business — to help 
him select the one plon thot is 
best suited to your situation. And 


he offers you the most flexible 
policies that ore avoilable 
anywhere today. If you wont to 
look ahead — see the far-sighted 
man from New England Life. 

New England Life 


Dogmeal 


Jacob\ didn'l hil him. I came acr^^s^ To- 
bia'' Stone e.\plaining a hand that had 
been pla>cd at another table, and he was 
saying. "As Jack said, the minute I.ou 
made the slam hid. the match was over, 
tiiathematicaliv over," 

"Jack w ho?" i asked. 

"Jack who?" Slone said, and slapped 
inc on the shoulder. "Why. Ja<i. you. 
you idiot!" Imagine! Tobias Stone had 
been quoting iiu' to some of the bridge 
players. 

Hack in my room, I said to my wife. 
"'i ou should have heard w hat Stony was 
just saying." 

"Who?" 

"Stony." 

"\ ou mean Tobias Stone?" 

‘Well. Stony." 

■W ou'll get yours!" 

W'e got ours the nc.si day. against the 
husband-and-wife team of Howard and 
Bee Schenken. Not long ago Bee (Ciale) 
Schenken was reckoned one of the best 
female players alive, and her husband, 
a bridge columnist and author, had been 
in the world's top 10 for almost three 
decades. W'e never hud a chance against 
them. Or did we? On the third hand of 
the 12-hand knockout match. Howard 
Schenken bid and made a small slam in 
clubs. He made the slam because the king 
of hearts was in my hand. Had it turned 
up in Cave's hind instead. Schenken 
would have been set and dogmeal would 
have won the match. Hooray for dog- 
meat! They laughed when we sat down at 
the bridge table, but let me tell you who 
eventually wound up playing head-to- 
head in the grand final match; 

• The Schenkens. w ho had beaten us by 
an offside king. 

• Erdos and Slone, who had Iseaten us 
by 10 points. 

The two pairs played .12 hands for the 
money, and the Schenkens were in the 
game until the very last hand, when they 
had to make a little slam and couldn't 
come up w ith the cards. Erdos and Stone 
collected SI.T.160 and the Schenkens 
55.6X0. There were congratulations all 
around, and ilie Slones invited Cave and 
me to dinner and a show. At dinner I 
told Stony that frankly 1 thought he had 
been lucky to beat us and that we would 
be glad to play him and Erdos anytime. 

•iiiiiiiiunt 
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Dogmcal 

anyplace, e\pcris ha\e been hoax- 
ing the world lor years." said the Ucau- 
jolais and I. “Cave and I will take you 
on and beat you right now." 

"Wluit exactly is it you are sugge^t- 
ing?” Slone said. 

"I suggest we play a simple match, 
four hands, foi a substantia! side bel. 
.And if you don't undeisiand the game, 
we ll be glad to explain tlioyou." 

.At 2 o'clock in the morning we went 
to the now-darkened bridge room and 
settled into the black leather chairs in 
the now-hushed tishbowl. while dozens 
of’ imaginary kibit/ers rushed for posi- 
tion. Stone dealt the cards. l.T to me. 15 
to Cave. 14 to hrdos and 12 to himself. 
"What's the matter. Stony'.’" 1 said. He 
rcdeall without comment. 

On the tirst hand Slone and I'rdos bid 
and made four spades. On the second 


hand they bid and made a slam in spades. 
Case luitchered the third hand so heau- 
tifiilly that Janice Stone got up from her 
kihit/ing chair screaming. "Oh, it's the 
funniest hand r\cc\er seen! I can't stand 
to watch!" On the fourth hand Cave and 
I eked out one no trump. We had lost 
the grand-challenge grudge match, and 
the SI side bel. by I..Vi() points. 

■■\e\cr mind." ! said a> our oppo- 
nents pushed their chairs back from the 
table. "Next year's another year. Cun' 
mill / Hill he hink!" Slone and f'rdos dis- 
appeared into the shadows, muttering 
something. Ray told me I had made a 
frightful mistake, shooting off my mouth, 
and after 1 thought about it 1 had to ad- 
mit he was right- I had gi\en Stone and 
Erdtis loo much of an adxaniuge by idl- 
ing them we would be back next year, 
Ntiw they'll practice . end 
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The newest and most Tlmiulcrbird ever now makes its en- 
trance. Beautifully. For 1967, Thunderbird has combined 
steel and imagination and hard common sense to come up 
with 1 new doors to the good life— the elegant l-door Landau. 
Or choose tlic (lashing new 2-door. Either opens up to an ac- 
commodating Till-A way Steering Wheel that sw ings over and 
up for easier exits, adjusts to 9 driving positions. And choose 
up to 128 cubic inches of engine that will j)ower you right to 
Thunderbird Country . . . where exhilaration begins at dawn. 
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Opening Bell for the Scribe 


A boy of 15 who was already a professional boxing columnist found it 
hard to settle down to lessons in school books by BILL RINTOUL 


In 19.17 ihc editor of Vw Fighter, a 
' monthly boxing magazine published 
in Vancouver, B.C.. wrote asking for a 
photograph to use beside m> column of 
C alifornia news. With a heady feeling of 
having arrived. 1 had a picture taken at 
Walker's Studio in my home town of 
Taft, a small community in southern 
('aljfornia. 

In the resulting portrait I looked dis- 
mayingly young. My smile was boyish, 
and my hair - though combed only re- 
luctantly under control. I had had the 
good sense to put on a necktie, one of 
my father's, but I hadn't worn a suit, 
principally because I didn't have one. 

Who would take "C'ufTs from Califor- 
nia" seriously, I worried, if the writer 
who conlidenlly named young Archie 
Moore as the prospect of (he month 
and fearle.ssK labeled the Maxie Kosen- 
blooni-Big Hoy Hray match a clown act 
was revealed to look like a schoolboy? 
With misgiving I sent in the photograph, 
wishing it made me look older than my 
age. which was 15. 

1 had made my debut a month before 
early in my junior year in high school 
- in the first issue of TIu’ I'inUicr. which 
had been started by David Cavadas. a 
Canadian pen pal in his 2()s. David, 
whose address was the same as that of 
a family restaurant .idvcni.scd in The 
Fifiliicr. described the magazine as "the 
soice of boxing, a good, clean boxing 
magazine for the Pacific coast." Me in- 
vited me to cover California, apologiz- 
ing for being unable to olfer payment, 
saying that in the beginning he wmild lose 
money and would need all he had saved 
to keep the magazine going. 

The chance to ssritc a boxing col- 
umn was payment enough. 1 had fol- 
lowed professional boxing since the 
cightli grade and. thougli I'd never 
seen a match, it sounded more excit- 
ing than anything my home town had 
to olfer. far more exciting, too. than 
law. which was the profession my father 
was determined 1 should follow, 

Through writing to ask for auto- 
graphed pictures. I had started corre- 
sponding with a numher of boxers, past 
ansi present. What better sources of in- 
formation could any csdumnist ask? 
Among my friends were t laude Varner, 
a leading featherweight contender, who 
told interesting stories about such things 
as boxing an exhibition with Tod Mor- 
gan (a former junior lightweight cham- 
pion) in a lion's cage in Australia and 
having an audience with .Adolf Hiller 
when he accompanied Steve Hamas, his 


stablemate. to Germany for Steve's 
match with Max .Schmeling; Milt .Aron, 
a ranking welterweight (and the only 
man to knock out Fi it/ie Zivie). a cam- 
era enthusiast who developed and print- 
ed pictures, often sending me prints with 
information in pencil on the back giving 
the exposure data; and Max Marck. a 
Chicago heavyweight who had beaten 
Joe Louis in the amaieui's. a highly lit- 
erate man who described his library as 
his prize possession. 

Though the picture 1 sent Dav id never 
appeared- he thanked me but offered 
no explanation, for which 1 was grateful 

the subject of pictures did come up 
again. David asked me to round up 
"mats" for use in printing pictures. The 
lerm wa'* new to me. l•orUJna^ely. I'd 
begun a eorrcspoudcncc with a manager 
from San braneisco named Norm Smiley, 
who managed a promising lightweight. 
Newsboy Joe Gavras. 1 wrote Norm ask- 
ing if he had any mats, hoping lie'd 
know what I was talking about. 

Hy return mall. Norm sent a rectangu- 
lar piece of thin, purplish cardboard on 
one side of which, hemmed in by rolling 
borders, a pattern of dots appeared. Hy 
holding the cardboard to catch side 
light. 1 could make Newsboy Joe Ciavras 
emerge, crouching as if to wade in. Norm 
wrote a short note, sounding slightly 
skeptical but displaying a willingness to 
go along if a mat was indeed what I 
wanted. I enclosed the mat with my next 
column, in which I predicted Joe Louis 
would kmvek out ^^ax Schmeling. if and 
when they met for a second time. 

The picture of Newsboy Joe CJavras 
appeared on the cover. Immensely proud 
<if mv role. 1 wrote David for extra cop- 
ies, which 1 forwarded to Norm. The re- 
turn letter w-as effusive. Norm thanked 
me on hehatC of himself and the News- 
boy. slating the line play would un- 
doubtedly help in getting the Newsboy 
the breaks to which he was entitled. 
Norm concluded hy saying he had spoken 


to his friend Hyman Levy, who edited 
7/i’t- Rvtvn'e. a weekly boxing magazine 
published in San I rancisco, telling Hy- 
man what a great little writer I was. and 
Hyman had agreeo li> run a column by 
me. L'lifortimatclv. since there was so 
little money in such publishing ventures, 
Hyman would be unable to pay. except 
w ith a free subscription. However. \oi ni 
wrote, the column would give nie valu- 
able experience. 

I wasted no lime writing my first eol- 
umn for The liclavc. including in it 
excerpts from letters from H.ii Batialiiui, 
a former featherweight champion who 
'aid newspaper reports he was broke 
were exaggerated; Joe C'hoynskt. an ex- 
bareknuekle lighter whose lirst bout with 
Jim ( orbctl had been stopped by police 
(C hoyiiski reported that at bS he still 
skipped rope and punched the bag); 
George C hip, a former middleweight 
champion, who described each of his 15 
lights with Jack (the Giant Killer) I'Jillon 
as a tough one; and Max Marek. who 
glosscd over a lO-round decision over 
Art Oliver to tell me he had just linishcd 
(null- luV/i ihe M'/ndand recommended 
I read it. 

My father look a dim view of my col- 
lumn-wriiing, since the adviser for the 
school yearbook had asked me to be as- 
sistant editor and I had turned him down, 
claiming schoolwork didn't leave suffi- 
eieni time, not mentioning that the job 
sounded sophonioric now. When sum- 
mer arrived and school was out my fa- 
ther suggested that we have a talk. Ihe 
world beyond home, he explained, might 
be likened to a race in which the prizes 
would go to those who broke from the 
blocks quickest, who ran fastest, who 
tried hardest. In short, to the go-getters. 

If I were to win, the time to start running 
was draw ing near. My father asked how 
I would like to work part-time in u law 
ollicc running errands, It was plain he 
had already made a deal. 

fhe lawyer in whose office 1 was to 


Fight tuberculosis 
and other 

respiratory diseases 
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work was a man who wore a suii even in 
summer, handled cases that invo.lved 
corporations and had a daughter- 
known at school as Alice the Cioon. 

Only after lengthy discussion hordei- 
mg on argument did I succeed in post- 
poning my start in the race of life. My 
mother helped, arguing that she needed 
me ai home to lake care of the lawn. 

As summer wore on. a sense of defeat 
vet in. I wouldn't have admitted it. but 
my interest in writing bo\ing columns 
was dwindling. There was a sameness 
ahoLil It. there wasn't any pay and 1 was 
beginning to wonder as 1 becante better 
acquainted with the subject if profes- 
sional boxing was as exciting as it had 
seemed. Perhap.s it was only the beat, 
which often rose over 100° and scarcely 
dropped at night, or the afternoon wind 
that made a lonely sound in the cotton- 
woods. or the approach of school bring- 
ing the day closer when I would have to 
make up my mind whether I was going 
to be a lawyer. 

tarly in the summer I had sent an 
article on how to punch the light bag to 
a Washington syndicate. 1 had seen the 
syndicate’s adsertisement in a writer's 
magazine at the library. On the Saturday 
before school stalled I found in the mail, 
along with several magazines, a bulging 
envelope. Inside I found my article. My 
spirits fell. There was another sheet of 
paper in the envelope. I unfolded it ap- 
prehensively. I he editor wrote they had 
found my article interesting and would 
he happy to consider it again if I cared 
to add a few paragraphs on where punch- 
ing bags might be purchased, how much 
one might cost and how a boy might go 
about setting one up. 

My lirsi thought was that with ad- 
ditional words the article would bring 
more money. As I excitedly reread the 
letter, other thoughts occurred. If the 
syndicate bought the article on how to 
punch a punching bag. maybe they 
would buy an article on how to box or 
one on how to wrestle. Maybe they, or 
someone else, would buy an article on 
how to build a track field, as my older 
brother had done in the orchard across 
the street. Suddenly the niountains rising 
in the distant heat haze did not look so 
formidable, and the wind that rustled 
the leaves of the cottonwoods did not 
sound lonely. 

The problem of my career was settled. 

I had lots of articles to write and I 
have had tots of time to write them, end 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL— NBA: PHILADfeLPHIA (7-11 uon 
tuosuinc«. running ilsrcsuUr-scawn winning %trciik 
In IK (including 1 1 al ihc end of laM reason) and 
Mining a league record. Ihen the TOcr^ weni in tins* 
Ion lo play ihc Ccllicii. Fnd of Mreak. BOSTON 
(7-1) won handily I0S-K7 for ils Ihird »lraighl vieln- 
ry and lied ihe 76er% for ihe FaMcrn Onisinn lead. 
Surprising NEW YORK (6-4) kepi pace, ol stirls, 
by winning iwo of ihrcc. Cl NCI NN A 1 1 (4-J) also 
look iwn of ihrec. while BAI TIMORT (l-IOl loM 
all three gumes il played and fell deeper inlo the cel- 
lar. In Ihc West, CHICAGO (7-6) ended Ihe week 
as Ihe onlv divisional leam atwse .500 by winning 
Ihrceoflise. Dfcl ROI I (5-5). ihc Western Division 
leader a week earlier, lost iwiee; .SAN I RANCIS- 
CO dropped llircc of four duiing a divavirouv 
road irip before beating ihe Bullets I2(CI 17 on the 
Warriors’ home eouti; and ST. LOUIS (4-5) lost 
two of Ihrcc. Lasl-placc LOS ANGhLLS (3-7) fell 
lo the CellKs 1.0- lOK but defeated the Bullcis 
131-911 as Jerry West played his first game of tl>c sea- 
son (scored 20 points in 26 minutes) after missing 
10 games because of an inyured heel. 


BOWLiNd WAYSr. ZAUN of Atlanta ascrageO 
219 lor 60 games lo win the I’BA Nalmnal Cham- 
pionship m Garden CTls. N.V. Zahn's SIO.OOO lirsi- 
place clicek gave him ^54.670 for the year, nearly 
$5,000 more than Don Carter's iccord PHA earn- 


CHESS -The U S. TEAM al the Chess Olympics in 
Hasana forfeiied all four games lo Ihc Soviet Union 
learn. The reason: a dispute following refusal of 
the Russians to accede lo a two-hour delay in Ihc 
.starting lime of Bobby I ischer'v game with Tigran 
Pclrosian (because Lischcr. for religious reasons, 
would not play before sundown) despite a prriour- 
namcnl understanding that the delay would be 
granicd. The conset)uencc elimination of the U.S. 
from a chance at Ihc world title. 


FOOTBALL -M I. ST. LOUIS 
Lasicm Division lead lo I ^ ga 
lory oser New York ( 1-6-1 ) h 
Charley Johnson for Ihe sc 


I his right 1 


Dallas (5-2 


aolh lost ground 
rown returned kick- 
in leading PHII • 


ond. and Cleveland (5-31. n 
with surprise dcleals. Tut 
olTs93and 90 s ards for louchdnwi 

ADtLPHlA'|5-4) to a 24-23 wi 

boys, while PIT ISBL'RGH (2-5-11 got three held 
goals from Mike Clark to upset the Browns 16-6. 
Scrambling I ran Tarkcnion sullicienllv scrambled 
the Green Bay (7-2) defenses as MISNi.SOTA 
(3-4-1) defeated the Western Conference leaders 

20- 17 (pr/gr 36 )- The upset allowed BAl.TIMORI 
(6-21 to climb within half a game of the Packers 
when Johnny Unilus passed for .'44 yards and ihree 
touchdowns m a 37 10 w in over Washington (5-4). 
SAN I RANCISCO (4-3-1) nvoveU ahead of Los 
Angeles (4-5) into third place by bcuiing the Rams 

21- 13 as John Brodie ran for 2 TDs and passed 
for another. Wayne Walker of DL IROIT I2-6-li 
kicked an ll-yard Ovid goal with I 15 remaining, 
then squirmed svhile Roger Lccicrc of CHICAGO 
(.'-4-1 ) missed one of 25 yards with 16 seconds Icfli 
the two lied 10 10. 

Af L; Only half a game separated the three leaders 
in the F.isiern Disision when DLNVtK 12-7) upset 
Boston (4-3-1) 17-10 on rookie Ouancrhack Nias 
Choboian's 64-yard touchdown pass to Al Denson 
with IWO seconds left in the game, that put BUF- 
t ALO (5-3-1 1. a 29-0 winner over Mi.iim (2-6). into 
the lead and dropped the Patriots into a vccond-placc 
tie with idle New York (4-3-1). In the West. KAN- 
SAS (.TT Y (7-2) parlayed a 17-poini second quarter 
into a 24 14 vKTory over San Diego (S-3-ll and 
moved 1 ganves ahead of the second-place f'harg- 
ers. OAKLAND (5-4), in third, handed Houston 
(3-6) Its third straight loss, 38-23. 


HARNESS RACING -In his last racc before retiring 
to stud. 4.>ear-oId BRLT HANOVfcR forced a 
record pace in the I fvmile American Pacing Classic 
at Hollywood Park before he faltered at the ’» pole 
and finished third behind TRUE DUANE ($18.20) 
and Cardigan Bay. The winner’s lime of 2 :09'i broke 
the world mark for Ihc distance by two seconds. 
Bret ended his career with 62 wins, five seconds 
and a third in 68 starts and a record $922,616 in 
earnings. 


A son and daughter of Adios, Siandardbred racing's 
supersire. drew the most alicniion at the annual 
Harrisburg yearling sales. BRAD HANOVER, full 


brother of Bullet Hanover, was bought for $100,000 
by Slanicv Dancer for the I.ehigh Stable, and 
BF-AUTH UL HANOVfcR. full sister lo Bret Han- 
over. was purchased by Joe O'Brien for the Arm- 
strong Brothers for $52,000, a record for Standard- 
bred yearling fillies. 

HOCKEY -NHL: CHICAGO (5-1-0) lost its first 
game of Ihc season, 3-2 to the Brums, and first place 
during Ihe week, but regained the lead with a 4 2 
win oser the Bruins. MON FREAL (4-2-1 ) slipped 
into first for 24 hours after a tie with the Maple 
Leafs and a win over the Red Wings. But the Ca- 
nadienv fell back lo second when the Red Wings 
shut them out 6-0, TORONTO (2-1-5) grabbed a 
share of third with Ihrcc ties and a victory, while 
DETROIT (.'-S-ll was l-l-l for the week- NFW 
T ORK (2-4-2) smashed Ihc Brums 7-1 hut stum- 
bled against the Le.sfs in a haek-to-hack series, los- 
ing one game and tyingihe other. BOSTON (2-5-1). 
in ihe ccfiur, dropped (vvo in a row ulicr beating 
the Black Hawks. 

HORSE racing-RFOAL GLEAM ($12.60). 
owned by Patrice Jacobs and ridden bs Manuel 
Yca/a, won the $125,165 Sclima .Stakes by half a 
length over Quillo Queen and iust about clinched 
2-ycar-old hilly of the Year honors. 

GALILF.F. a 4-year-old gelding, won Ihe $67,200 
Melbourne Cup. Australia’s most famousThotough- 
hred event, giving Framer Bart Cummings his second 
straight cup triumph. 

HORSE SHOWS Paced by the brilliant riding nf 
KATHY KUSNfcR iptjgef6). the U.S. Equestrian 
Team romped lo an overwhelming victory in the 
National Morse Show at Madison Square Garden, 
scoring 131 points to 95 for runner-up Canada. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

a BARRY FREEMAN. 17. 

u .Sullivun (III.) High 
School Idcklc. booted 
four field goals, the 
^ longest 4.3 yards, as ihc 
Redskins beat Cerro 
Ciordn 39-0. With sev- 
en licid goals in five 
games. ITecnian more 
than coiiipensaied for 
missing four of 10 ck- 
ira-ponu tries. 


MRS. JOHN PENNING- 
TON. of Biiiralo, shot 
u .Tfi-hole loial of 155 
to win the North and 
.Soiilh senior women's 
amateur golf cham- 
pionship tn I'inehurst, 
N.C- on her ninth try. 
.She finished six strokes 
ahead of runner-up 
Mrs. Thomas Nolan of 
New Castle. Pa. 




SOFTBALL—Harvev Slcrkel pitched a one-hitler and 

(III.) Sealmasicrs gained the world championship 
for the U.S. with a 6-0 wm over Mesico- The victory 
was Aurora's I2lh without a loss in the two-week 

uumpciiiion in MevK'o City. 

TENNIS The U.S. lost to Brazil .3-2 in ihc Djsis 
Cup inicrzone semifinals when Thomas Koch dc- 
leated ClilV Richey 6-1. 7-5. 6-1 and Jose E.dison 
Mandarmo beat liennis Ralston 4-6. 6-4, 4-6. 6-4. 
6-1 m the last two singles iiuiehcs. Brazil will meet 
the other semifinal winner. India or West Ciermuny, 
fur the right to mi'ei Australia in the Challenge 
Round in late December, 

NiLEPOSTS AWARDED: To NEW ORLEANS, 
the I6ih N1 L franchise, effeciise in 1967. Commis- 
sioner Pete Ruzcllc made the announcement yusi 
seven days before Louiviamans voted on u hivnd- 
issuc amendment that would authorize construction 
of a domed stadium in the Crescent City. 

NAMED As NASCAR Grand National driving 
champion, DAVID PEARSON. 31. of Spartan- 
burg. S.C.. with 35.638 points accumulated in 42 
races. Pearson, in his seventh season of stock-car 
racing, won 15 races, finished 33 limes in the lop It) 

NAMED: BlLLYCASPtR.'S.ofSanDicgo.Calif.. 
as Golfer of ihe Year by the PGA. after a season in 
which he dined on buflalo steak, loughl olT an 
amazing assortment of allergies long enough to win 
his second U.S. Open championship, amasscvl 
$120,747 in prize money (tops on the PGA lour) 
and ranked first in both the Vardon Trophy and 
Ryder Cup point standings. 

VOTED: The Cy Young Award as the outstanding 
pitcher in Ihc major leagues. SANDY KOUhAX of 
the Los Angeles Dodgers, for the third lime. Pre- 
viously presented the same honor by u committee of 
hoseball writers in 1963 und 1965. the 30 year-old 
left-hander gained the award this year for his 41 
stalls, a 27-9 record. 27 complete games, five shut- 
outs. 317 strikeouts and an earned run average of 
1.73. best in the National League for an unprece- 
dented fiBh straight season. 

ITRkD. MIKE FARMER, .30,ascoach of the NBA 
Baltimore Bullclsafier the team had started the sea- 
son — Farmer's first -with a disappointing 1-8 rec- 
ord. ffc was replaced by Ihe Gullets' former coach 
(1947 SI and 1965) and current general manager. 
BUDDY JFANNETTE. 49. 

DIED: ROSCOb E. .McGOW EN. 80. for 30 years 
a sponswriter for The .Sr»- Fork rimer, until his re- 
tirement in 1959; of lung cancer, in North Wood- 


CREDITS 

4 -8eb Ot'vi" 26 — SheiHenho'r 6'ock Ster. 29 — C. 
Thomas HardiA 36— Donald Catsug *rom Ropho- 
Cuflox-e'ie 38 — Wol>e>leos<J>..44 — TonyTriolO 64 
— Mofvm (. Nawmo", 75 -Sheedv 4 longi 84 -LlPI, 
Af>. 86 fci-y T'<; c. 94-lyne p«iha<i< Iron Ropho- 
Guihumetiei 1 25 — lotm C. Hemmer, AF, Le Roye Pro* 
duciions, l<d.i 126-$h«l Hershorn-Block Star. 








CARL WILSING. 56. of 
.S h t b 0 > g a 11 , Win.. 
missed a strike in (he 
I0(h frame of his third 
game during an evening 
of mujor league bowl- 
ing. Siill. his games 
of 298, 300 and 278 
produced un 876 loiul. 
second highest series 
in American Bowling 
Congress history. 


DEBORAH HAINES, 

1.3. of College. Alaska, 
lowered both (he girls' 
and women's marks in 
the fourth annual Eigui- 
nox Marathon in her 
home town. She eom- 
pleted the run. which 
hasa total vcriical climb 
— and corresponding 
drop of 2,000 feet, in 
5:24 10. 


DAVID BRYANT, a 35- 
year-old schoolteacher 
fiumSuiiiersel.hiiglaiid 
who has been pl.iying 

20 years, bowled a con- 
sisieni and accurate 
game to win the sin- 
gles lit tc from New Zea- 
land's Phil Sknglund 

2 1 -5 at (he World Lawn 
Bowls championships, 
in Sydney, Australia. 


ALBERTO TASSETTI. 
an exchange student 
from Milan playing for 
the Plyniouih-While- 
marsh (Pa.) High soc- 
cxr team, scored (wo 
goals — (he second on 
a third-period penalty 
shot — to lead his team 
to a 3-2 victory over 
Lower Merton, winners 
of 53 straight games. 
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19 HOLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PASSING MARKS 

Sirs: 

I felt that rc'< Maulc s article on the 
Western Conference of the Nf I. (lleaietl 
PiiiMiir of f/ie Pucker‘ 1 . Ocl. 31) was tine, 
but he overlooked something in compar- 
ing Johnny Unitas and tiart Starr. Tex cites 
the fact that Starr's percentage of comple- 
tions IS slightly higher and that his per- 
centage of interceptions is slightly lower 
than Unnas'. and that thc.se arc btrfh impor- 
tant statistics which give evidence of Starr's 
superiority. But .statistics are often mislead- 
ing. The Coils' ground game has never been 
as strong as the Packers', and Unitas. of ne- 
cessity, must go to the air more often. Thus 
he IS deprived of the element of surprise that 
Starr takes advantage of. When the going 
gets tough for the Colts, the burden falls on 
the arm of Unitas, When it gets lough for 
the Packers, it falls on the legs of Hornung 
and Taylor, So come on. Tex. Unitas hasn't 
fiMiled an entire nation for 10 years. If he 
has. he should gel the movie contracts that 
Drysdulc and Kotifax aren't using. 

Pm. t Bit/ 

I.uthervillc-rimonium. Md. 

Sirs; 

The comparison of Bart Starr to John 
Unitas was apt, since Starr's exceptional 
ability is proved both by his personal sta- 
tistics and those of the Packer team iindcr 
his leadership. 

Srr.vts Ki siiNiR 

RiKliester. Minn. 

Sirs: 

If Unitas had the running support even of 
an tlijah Pitts, not to mention Hornung or 
Taylor, he would have the best percentage 
of all lime. .Starr has counted on the run- 
ning game to establish his passing game, 
while l.'nitas has not had that advantage. I 
am a devout Bear fan and hale both the 
Packers and the Colls, so I would not be 
prejudiced in stating what everyone already 
knows - Johnny Unitas is and will alway.s be 
Mr. Qiiarterback- 

Bii 1 Scum I 

Herkimer, Kans. 

TOADS IN THE TYPE 

Sirs, 

Judging by his article on the Jose Torres- 
Chic Caldcrwimd title light in San Juan 
( if'ii/ioiti Honor in f/i\ Own Lanti. Oct. 24). 
I'll wager 10 to five that Mark Kram has 
never seen a Puerto Rican cocktight or at- 
tended an Arthur Murray dance party. Ten 
will get you 20 that he can't spell coqui. 
even if one of those little loads croaks into 
his typewriter. Furthermore, the littering 
of rugs w iih assorted coins may bring Torres’ 


trainer. Johnny Manzanei, some luck, but 
that doesn't make it a Puerto Rican custom. 
Mark Kram to the contrary, there are not 
many in Puerto Rico who enjoy the honor 
and popularity of Jose Torres — perhaps only 
Clemente. Cepeda and Carlos Ortiz. 

EritNNf Toni III 

San Juan. P.R, 

Sirs; 

Mexico City has its seedy side— as dt> 
New >'ork. Los Angeles and Skokie. 111. 
but. in his story about the Carlos Ortiz- 
Sugar Ramos fight iCops tmil Rohhvrs in 
Mexico City, Oct. 31 ), Mark Kram makes it 
look like the Black Hole of Calcutta. It is 
rather the Pans of the Western Hemisphere. 

CuRistopHi-R S. Cohh 

Washington 

Sirs; 

Mark Kram should be congratulated for 
his outspoken condcmnal ion of that obvious 
farce in Mexico City. I may not always agree 
with Si's opinions, but you can always be 
credited with making them known. 

I also happened to notice in the picture 
of the wounded ring doctor (/JiiL't'2y) that he 
was wearing a somewhat large lapel pin with 
a Russian emblem in the center of it. What 
is the sigiiilicancc of this pin? 

J. J. DM I HIII 

Yorba Linda. Calif. 

• The pin (he/ow). the insignia of the 
Russian ski team, was given to Dr. Guil- 
Iseno Bolanos Cacho by one of the Sovi- 
et physicians attending the Little Olym- 
pics held in Mexico City the week of 
the tight. -FD. 

DAKOTA TERRITORY 

Sirs; 

What a disappointment it was for me to 
pick up your October 31 issue and see my 
home state and alma mater held up to ridi- 



cule by humor boy Tom Brody (A'or in- 
lUans. h HV/s u Du\ m Rile the Diisf). Brody 
made it appear that North Dakota State was 
a hick school that has been dominated all 
these years by a superior University of North 
Dakota. He also left the impression that it 
was .1 miracle for the State of North Dakota 
to have two nationally ranked teams, since 
it has nothing else of any worth. There is a 
good story between those clever gems of wit. 
but the average reader will miss it in his 
laughter, and the average North Dakotan 
will miss it in his rage. 

No person can poke fun at North Da- 
ki>ta except a North Dakotan. 

Davio Koi ding 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

Sirs: 

Wonderful, wonderful is all this native 
North Dakotan can say about Tom Bro- 
dy's line coverage of the annual UND- 
NDSU clash -even if the game did take a 
wrong turn in the final seconds for this 
UNDaliim. 

Jack McDonaiu 

Washington 

Sirs: 

How could Brody say that the University 
of Minnesota used to consider North Da- 
kota a son of private game reserve for play- 
ers and then quote North DakiHa's Dr. 
George VV. Stareher as ,saj ing. "Darned if I 
know how we get enough bviys for two good 
teams"? All it takes to figure that out is a 
little perusal of those Bison and Sioux var- 
sity rosters. They reveal the names of 44 
Minnesotans. 

Jim Wai t.ACh 

Braincrd. Minn. 

• For another Brody look at Dakota 
football .see page 75. — FI). 

THE HIGH ROAD 

Sirs: 

As Si'UKis li LUSiRAii 0 has pointed out 
in the tinicle BV/i- lip Hijih anil Om of 
Breaih (Ocl. 31 ). the effects of Mexico City's 
7.500-foot altitude on the participating ath- 
letes' endurance will be a major factor in 
deciding the winners of the 1968 Olympic 
Games. According to the results of this 
year's Little Olympics in Mexico City, 
the best men at sea level were far from be- 
ing the best at altitude, unless great runners 
like Jim Grelle and George Young are slip- 
ping. It must have been disheartening for 
them to be beaten by "rcliitive unknowns." 
but did either of these tine athletes have the 
necessary preparation to do vithcrwise? 

Numerous symposia, many on an interna- 
tional level, have been held to give scientists 
foniinufd 
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The one thing 
no other life insurance 
company can offer 
your family.. 


is a Mass Mutual agent. 


There are, let's face if, a number of fine life insuronce companies. 
Quite Q few of them can offer you highly flexible policies. 

But it's the differences among them that should determine 
your choree. And probably the biggest difference lies ir? the 
ability of the agents. They're the people who con help you plan 
one of the most importont programs you'll ever undertake. 

How do Moss Mutual men measure up? Here are the solid 
facts on Mass Mutual agents compared with the industry over- 
oge: Four times os many have achieved the Chortered Life 
Underwriter designation . . . five times as many have eorned the 
Notionol Ouolity Aword . . . n'me times os mony ore members 
of the Million Dollor Round Table. 


The record shows thol Moss Mutual men are on elite corps of 
skilled professionals. Aren't these the kind of men you would 
like to folk with about your family's future, your children's 
schoolmg, your own ret'ircmer>t — or your company's busir^ess 
life insuronce needs? 

Remember, the superior ability of the Moss Mutual men costs 
you no more, in fact, if may well save you money. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 

LIFE INSURAMCE COMPANY 

Springfield, Massacliuselts f organized 1851 



19TH HOLE eonlinuiJ 


MINDING OUR 
OWN BUSINESS 

BACKSTAGE AT BUSINESS WEEK 



No, Business Week doesn’t have its 
own airline, but we do have a home on 
18 major carriers. You can read our 
magazine on American, Braniff, Delta, 
Pan-Am, TWA, United, and a dozen 
other airlines. 

In case you didn’t know, an airplane 
is one of the few places in the world 
where non-subscribers can peruse a 
copy of Business Week. BW isn’t sold 
on newsstands, and subscriptions are 
solicited only from management exec- 
utives. It’s a great place to sample 
Business Week’s top-flight business 
reporting, so here’s a hint: when you 
book your next trip, ask your travel 
agent if it’s a “BW” airline. (Oh, well 
— he probably won’t even know.) 

As a matter of fact, another kind of 
airplane carries Business Week now. 
Recently, we received a 3-year sub- 
scription to be sent to the Ofiice of the 
President’s Pilot at Andrews Air Force 
Base. Not a very large passenger list 
on that airline. But you know what we 
always say: it isn’t how many, it’s who. 

You advertise in 

BUSINESS 
WEEK 

when you want 
to inform 
management 
A McGraw-Hill Magazine 


an opporlunity to share ideas on the effect's 
of altitude on athletic performance. We 
have invited foreigners here and have sent 
our best men abroad. The net result: most 
foreign countries are listening to the scien- 
tists' recommendations and arc already try- 
ing them out on their athlete.s. In many in- 
stances, U.S. findings arc being put to use 
in other countries as they prepare to shame 
us in middle-distance running. 

ReventJy the Internationa) Olympic Com- 
mniee passed a rule forbidding more than 
four weeks' training at altitude during the 
last three months prior to the Mexico Olym- 
pics, imleas a competitor already lives at an 
"equivalent "altitude tScoRrcARD,June27). 
The loopholes are obvious, but how much 
do our athletes know about the alternatives 
available? Just suppose there is an accumu- 
lative effect to acclimatization, .so that a 
few weeks this year and a few more next 
will help performances in Mexico City. 
Then suppose it turns out that a period of 
some weeks at sea level following an alti- 
tude acclimatization period doesn't cause 
loss of acclimali/ation. What if it even 
helps? Where does that leave the four-weeks- 
in-three-months people? And where does it 
leave the athletes who wait until to 
Marl acclimatizing? I only hope wc haven't 
already fallen too far behind. 

Let me also assure you that many of 
these unknowns arc not so incapable. I spent 
two weeks with Alvaro Mejia of Colombia 
at the Bolivarian Games in South America 
last year. He was interested mainly in how 
Americans train and how wc gel such great 
middle-distance runners. Regardless of the 
fact that Mejia lives at an altitude over 
8.000 feet, he is an exceptionally gifted ath- 
lete, He was extremely fast at 5.000. 10,000 
and 1,500 meters in the Bolivarian Games 
in Quito, Ecuador (altitude near 10,000 
I'celi. and he has moved into a threatening 
position for 1968 with his performance in 
this year's Little Olympics. 

It would .seem wi.vc to choose the U.S. 
Olympic coaches now. to lei them take ad- 
vantage of collected scientific data and to 
participate in any future altitude studies, 
so they can see firsthand the reactions of 
our athletes at various stages of altitude 
acvlintdti/iuihn and be able to analy ze the 
silualion better. 

Scientific researchers in the U.S. arc offer- 
ing an opporlunily to find the answers to 
aiiiiudc training questions through tech- 
nology. Let's hope that a win in the 1968 
Olympics will mean that one athlete is bet- 
ter than another, not just that the loser was 
kept away from the facts too long. 

Jack T. DsNirts 

Madison. Wis. 

• Former Olympic Peniathleie Daniels 
has participated in several altitude stud- 
ies.— ED. 
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The American racing ski that made Europe say Uncle. 


If you still think French or Austrian racing skis arc 
best, think again. Today, the world’s dominant raeing 
ski happens to be American and its name happens to 
be the Head Competition. 

Last season, in the major international downhill races, 
60% of the top ten finishers were on Heads. In the 
giant slaloms, 42% of the top ten finishers. In a/l 
events, in all major meets, 33% of the top ten. Head 
Competitions carried the winners of 18 gold medals, 15 
silver medals, and 15 bronze medals. 

The foreign scenes of triumph; Hindclang, Adclboden, 
the Lauberhorn, Val d’lserc, the Hahncnkamm, Cortina 



ObcrstauITcn, the Arlbcrg-Kandahar, Grindelwald, Bad 
Gastein. The Stateside events: Roch. Vail, High Sierra, 
and Sun Valley Challenge Cups . . . DuMauricr Inter- 
national, U.S. Championships, Canadian Champion- 
ships, Anicricaii International Team Races. 

Ski racing is ski resfinff, the showdown kind, That's 
how we know that every dimension, component, and 
characteristic of our Competition Downhill, GS, and 
Slalom . . . from patented snaking action to new TF-8 
base ... is linc-iuncd to help you finish faster. Often first. 

The French and Austrian racers would use Heads, 
too ... if they could. 


Head, (he Skier's Ski . , . at serious ski shops the world over. Seven models, $112.50 to $148.50 . . . Poles. $24.50. 
For colorful new poster (new handbook free), send $1 to Head Skis. Dept. F022, Timonium. Maryland 21093, U.S.A. 



-srr-r Mai'Lrn Come to where the flavor is. 
Come to Marlboro Country. 


